





1. A HILL OVER 
A TUNNEL? 


What is a 


railroad hump’? 





<i CAS 


3. A METHOD OF SWITCHING CARS BY GRAVITY? 


No. 3 is the correct answer. 

In railroad language, a “hump” is 
part of a big, modern freight yard 
where cars roll by gravity down a 
special track branching out into 
other tracks on which new trains are 
made up. Here’s how the hump op- 
eration works: 

A yard engine pushes cars from 
arriving freight trains over the crest 
of the “hump.” As the cars reach the 
start of the down grade, they are 
uncoupled, singly or in groups, and 
roll down under their own momen- 
tum to the proper track. 

In modern hump yards, the speed 
of the cars is controlled by powerful 


“retarders,” which grip the edges of 
the car wheels and slow them down 
to a safe coasting speed. These 
retarders are electrically operated 
through remote control by men high 
up in lookout towers, who also have 
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4. A ‘‘CAMEL-BACK’’ LOCOMOTIVE ? 





push button control of the switches 
which turn each rolling freight car 
into its proper track. 

The result is that incoming trains 
are promptly switched and new trains 
are built up quickly, accurately, and 
efficiently, and are sent on their way. 

While you may never actually see 
hump } yards in operation, they are 
busily serving you, speeding deliv- 
ery of most of the things you eat, 
wear and use. Along with thousands 
of other devices, they help to keep 
American railroads out front —as the 
most efficient, most economical, most 
dependable mass transportation 
system in the world. 


Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR. Every Monday evening over the ABC 
* Network, 8-8:30 Eastern, Mountain, and Pacific Time; 7-7:30 Central Time. * 
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LOOK YOUR LOVELIEST... 2? * 


So new and different . . . this dramatic side-sweep 
check ‘n solid set off with ten rows of sparkling 


white ric-rac. Wide swing skirt ties in back for 
perfect fit. Fine cotton tubs so easily. Colorfast, 
of course. Colors: Green solid with Green check, 
Black solid with Black check. 


SIZES: 9, 11, 13, 15, 17. 


Write for FREE Style Catalog 
FULL SATISFACTION OR MONEY BACK 
EASY TO ORDER — SEND NO MONEY 










FLORIDA FASHIONS, INC., Senford 258 Florida (8 
RE DOE nocecccene “Prize Winner” dresses 
(No. 2601) at $2.98 each plus postage and 
C.0.D. charges. If not fully satisfied, | may 
return purchase within 10 days for refund. (You 
save C.O.D. fee by enclosing purchase price, 
plus 20c postage. Same refund privilege.) 


Circle Color: Green Black 
| Circle Size: 9 1 13 15 17 
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di co ; 4 8 
Here I’m sitting with my secret sorrow when suddenly a screaming § OH, the fur ball? An organ grinder’s monkey... . and it’s followed by 
ball of fur flies in the window! My sorrow? The sobbin’ state of my _ the new girl next door. She snatches something from the monk, say- 
wardrobe just when I hear I’m to be cousin’s maid of honor! I'd ing it’s part of the dress she’s making. ““What!” I swoon. “You make 
have to be ‘‘maid of money” to buy all the party dresses I'll need! those gorgeous gowns?” “‘Sure,” she says, “SINGER taught me how! 








“Their TEEN AGE SEWING COURSE is a life saver! It costs a 
mere mite, teaches you to style as well as sew, you make a dreamy 
dress while you learn, and can have two for the price of one!’ So J 
try it, and find it’s true! 


0 The wedding was divine . . . and my head’s 
‘still whirling from the rush I got from all cousin’s 
ex-beaux . . . and some others, too! They called 
me their Wedding Belle. And no wonder . . . I had 
to live up to my gorgeous new SINGER sewn 
gowns, didn’t I? 
2Z. 


Do you need more festive summer frocks? 
You can have all this . . . and your budget too . . . If 
you sew the SINGER way. You'll find it’s easy . . . and 
fun! You learn about home dressmaking for a mere $8 
and you’ll save this much on the first dress you make. 
Try it yourself ... and see! Get details from your 
SINGER SEWING CENTER. (See your classified tele- 
phone directory for the address nearest you. Singer 
Sewing Machine Co.) 
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S | Ny G e R S - W | N G > E N T é i: S The dressillustrated requires 644 yards 


of 39” material for size 10. The pattern 


There’s one near you fo serve you number may be obtained by your local 
*A trade-mark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY SINGER SEWING CENTER. 
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Ruth Gilbert Cochran 


LLY TRASK, sitting alone in Steve’s Soda 
Parlor, sipped her coke in slow motion, her big 
brown eyes snapping with resentment. After 
all, she had been the one who had taken the 

trouble to find a job that would pay the two dollars 
she and Butch needed. And now he was keeping her 
waiting! It was just too much to take, even from that 
somewhat unpredictable one-and-only of hers. 

The bus they were to catch at the near-by corner 
was due at half past ten. and she had warned Butch 
he must meet her by ten fifteen. “I'll be there, angel 
cake,” he had promised, but now the hands of the 
wall clock were creeping past the quarter hour. 
Scowling, Elly took another sip of the now lukewarm 
mixture. If they failed to latch onto this opportunity, 
she and Butch would have to give their quarters back 


“That sign packs a wallop,” 
Butch grunted, seeing stars 
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to old Pridge on Monday and admit that they had done nothing 
during the Easter Week holiday to increase that amount. They 
could, of course, make up the needed sum by dipping into their 
allowances, but that was the one thing their Latin teacher had 
asked them not to do. 

Everybody liked Professor Pridgett, the quiet, shy English- 
man who had taught at Western High ever since he became an 
American citizen a dozen years ago, and they had all sympa- 
thized with him sincerely when the little English school where 
he had started his teaching career had been bombed out during 
the war. For a time it had been quite the thing to stage all 
sorts of benefits for funds to help rebuild Wentworth Hall. But 
as terms passed, his pupils lost interest in old Pridge’s school, 
and for that very reason they felt a sharp prick of conscience 
when the boys of Wentworth presented Western’s library with 
a very handsome Latin dictionary. “As a small token of our 
gratitude,” the inscription said. 

“It’s quite touching,” Professor Pridgett told the juniors a 
bit shakily, “to think of the boys earning all that money them- 
selves! Two pounds is a rousing big sum over there nowadays, 


Suddenly, Elly stopped working. “Butch,” she 
whispered, “look at that horrid old tramp” 
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you know. It was a genuine sacrifice on their part, when you 
consider how inadequate Wentworth’s own equipment is. I’ve 
been wondering if we Westerners couldn’t do something to 
show our appreciation. What would you say if I gave each of 
you a twenty-five-cent piece and asked you to see whether you 
could use it to earn a bit more during the Easter holidays? 
Mind you, I mean that you're to go out and work for the money, 
like those chaps in the Bible story.” 

The class agreed that old Pridge had presented them with a 
whale of an idea, and Butch and Elly were among the first to 
take a quarter from the neat stack on Pridge’s desk. The money 
they raised would be sent to Wentworth, and the person who 
earned the most would have the honor of making the presenta- 
tion speech over a BBC radio hookup. It would be the simplest 
thing in the world, Butch and Elly thought, to invest their fifty 
cents in materials and make a couple of gadgets which they 
could sell to their doting parents at a substantial profit. Noth- © 
ing to it. 

But holidays have a disconcerting habit of slipping away 
with the speed of greased lightning, and this week had been 

















particularly gay. There was a dance at the Chevy Chase Club 
Monday evening, a basketball game Tuesday, Mid Lang’s birth- 
day party Wednesday, the gang’s usual get-together Thursday. 
A chance reminder from her mother during breakfast on Friday 
brought Elly up with a start. She and Butch had done abso- 
lutely nothing to earn the dollar each which they had set as 
their goal. It was too late to manufacture any gadgets now, 
even if they had had a definite idea of their nature. But there 
was one person Elly could always count on in an emergency— 
her great-uncle Lucius. 

“And here,” Elly thought now, with another despairing 
glance at the clock, “it’s already twenty past ten, and Uncle 
Lu will be disgusted if we take a later bus and interrupt him 
while he’s writing his book.” 

A slap of the screen door made her turn, and she saw Butch 
charging in, his hair tousled, his gray eyes beaming. “Hi, Elly,” 
he panted. “Whew! I ran all the way from Peewee’s. Hey, 
Zip, bring me a lemon coke. On the double!” 

“Coming up,” the soda clerk grinned, and Butch flopped 
down on the bench beside Elly. 

“Gosh,” he said, “you ought to see that new short-wave re- 
ceiver of Peewee’s! I’d have been here on the dot, only Peewee 
phoned me it had just arrived, so I stopped in to take a gander 
at it. And would you believe it, we tuned in the very first 
thing on a police call telling about the escape of a couple of 
convicts—lifers, both of them—from a prison farm down in Vir- 
ginia! They’ve already caught one of the guys, but the other—” 

“Hi-yo, Silver!” Elly broke in unfeelingly, then relented as 
Butch stared in hurt surprise. “Oh, go ahead, boy detective,” 
she smiled. “Tell me about the big one that got away.” 

“Not much to tell,” Butch mumbled between drags at his 
straw. “They think he hopped a freight. But they'll get him.” 

“And we'd better hop our bus,” Elly said briskly. “It’s stop- 
ping at the corner now!” 

“Where are we going, anyway?” Butch demanded, as their 
bus rumbled across the bridge over the Potomac and turned 
into a Virginia road. “And who’s this old character who’s going 
to give us a job?” 

“Well, he is old,” Elly giggled, “and he certainly is a char- 
acter. He’s my Uncle Lucius Whittaker—or, rather, he’s Moth- 
ers uncle. He was a judge for years and years in Richmond, 
but when he retired he and Aunt Mattie decided to move to an 
old house that’s been in the family for ages. It’s way out in the 
country, and they live just the way people did fifty years ago— 
coal-oil lamps, no heat except the old wood-burning fireplaces, 
no car—Uncle Lucius hates them. It’s a wonder he even has a 
telephone, but he did have one put in last winter when Aunt 


Mattie’s rheumatism was so bad, and she wanted to talk to 
their neighbors.” 

“Doesn’t anybody live near them?” Butch asked. 

“The Carter family—just across the road. But all the others 
are a mile or so away. Those old estates are big, you know. 
That’s why Mother insisted, when I called Uncle Lucius up, 
that I must ask for a job for you, too. She doesn’t like to have 
me walk down that deserted road from the bus step alone. So 
I asked Uncle Lu about letting you in on it, and he said that 
what he needed was a husky fellow, and that I could just come 
along and, if you'll excuse the expression, boss the job.” 

“As usual,” Butch growled. But it was a good-natured growl. 
He didn’t mind Elly’s tendency toward back-seat driving, and 
they both knew that if she ever got a bit too executive he would 
tell her so in no uncertain terms. 


& their bus sped along through the soft green of the wide- 
spread fields, their talk swung, naturally, to school affairs— 
that terrific exam Miss Fellows dished out last week, the possi- 
bility that Doc Baker might relent and let them resume the 
field hikes in biology this year. It was not until the driver had 
called out, “Berryvale! You kids getting out, or aren’t you?” 
that they realized they had reached their destination. 

“But this isn’t a town,” Butch complained as they stepped 
out into the open countryside. “Not even a house in sight!” 

“Berryvale,” Elly explained, “is about a mile down this road. 
All it is, nowadays, is a freight station for the railroad. Uncle 
Lu’s place is about halfway there. Come on.” 

It was a wonderful day for walking. The sun shone down 
from a clear blue sky, with just enough warmth to make the 
fragile shade of the newly leaved oaks and tulip trees welcome. 
Butch was almost sorry when they reached the tall, ornate iron 
gate behind which they could see the old white-pillared man- 
sion that was Judge Whittaker’s home. A smaller brick house 
across the road was equally ancient, with thick moss covering 
its shingled roof. 

“I thought our houses in Georgetown were out of date,” 
Butch said, “but these places must have been old before the 
Civil War.” 

“Long before,” Elly sighed. “Oh, Butch, aren’t they ro- 
mantic! Let’s pretend we’re a beau and belle of the old South!” 

Butch grinned, and struck what he fondly imagined to be a 
gallant pose. “Enter, fair lady,” he said, opening the gate with 
such an elaborate flourish that a foot-square wooden sign sprang 
away from the rusted wire that attached it to the topmost arch 
of the gateway and fell, whacking him smartly on the head. 
“Yow!” he grunted, seeing stars. (Continued on page 39) 
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ULIE INSWORTH sat forward on the car seat, as though by so doing 
she could help speed the sedan through the city’s traffic. It was get- 
ting close to theater time and already taxis jammed the avenues and 
midtown streets. Julie smoothed her skirt unnecessarily, inspected 

her pumps with nervous attention, ran a quickly exploring hand along her 
hair to reassure herself that it wasn’t mussed. 

Her roommate from boarding school, Ann Wolff, chuckled. “Stop jitter- 
ing, Julie. You'd look good to your folks in sackcloth.” 

Julie tried to smile. “It’s just that they haven’t seen me for so long,” she 
explained too quickly. 

Of course it wasn’t that at all. But Ann didn’t know about last summer. 
Even if she did, you wouldn’t expect her to understand. Not Ann, who 
moved with placid good temper through her secure little world. Probably 





Alone in her room, Julie thought over her 
mother’s letter. What did it really say? 








that was why Julie had re- 
sisted the temptation to 
tell Ann of last summer's 
experience, which had 
opened Julie’s eyes so 
rudely to the way things 
really were between her 
parents. 

A red light stopped the 
car. Julie kept herself 
from thinking by concen- 
trating on the back of Mr. 
Wolff's head. It was a 
balding head, with a fringe 
of gray hair. A solid, busi- 
nesslike head, somehow 
reassuring—like Mr. Wolff 
himself. 

“Your parents are going 
to be surprised,” Mrs. 
Wolff's motherly voice 
came from the front seat. 
“You've changed since last 
summer, Julie. I noticed 
it at Christmas, but now— 
well, it’s as though at 
Christmas you had sud- 
denly grown up and now 
it’s jelled,” Mrs. Wolff 
ended triumphantly, 
pleased with her own de- 
scription of the change. 

Ann laughed out loud. 
“Oh, Mother, you make 
poor Julie sound exactly like one of those awful school 
desserts!” 

Julie laughed a little, too, because they were all so 
kind. But her thoughts corrected Mrs. Wolff. It was last 
summer that had made her grow up. The Christmas holi- 
days, spent with the Wolffs, had been celebrated in a 
tradition-packed, solid family way that had made Julie 
see last summer with even clearer perspective. Christmas 
had accented the difference between her parents and the 
Wolffs. Yet tonight, her thoughts added illogically, could 
prove her wrong. 

Mr. Wolff pulled up in front of the theater. “I'll let you 
out here, and then I'll park the car and meet you inside.” 

The lobby was filling already. Cars spilled out their 
cargoes of smartly dressed women, girls in gala outfits, 
men groomed for the theater. Julie thought, it’s almost 
as though they are the stars—the performers—instead of 
the audience. 

A MAX INSWORTH PRODUCTION, the theater 
marquee read, A board in front of the lobby bore a por- 
trait of a handsome woman with spirited eyes and a face 
that not even a studio portrait could make immobile. 





“Paula Insworth, back from London triumphs, rejoins the 
cast of OH, WORLD!” 

“Isn't it exciting, Julie!” Even Ann’s usual calm caught 
the electric spark. 

Mrs. Wolff patted Julie’s shoulder. “Run along back- 
stage, dear. We'll see you in the theater.” 

Julie nodded mutely. Just for a moment she wished 
that she really belonged with the Wolffs, who were so 
closely knit and so truly “family,” and that, like Ann, she 
could give herself up to what would be no more than an- 
other delightful evening. Instead, she turned toward the 
alley, away from the theatergoers. 


| ypeer pana she experienced the familiar excitement 
and shyness. Through the wings she could glimpse 
stagehands putting the finishing touches to the first-act 
scenery. Props were carelessly thrown on a table. Julie rec- 
ognized the pie from the County Fair scene. The pie that 
looked so delicious from the audience was just a paste- 
board and plaster-of-Paris concoction, dusty and slightly 
battered, because “Oh, World!” had had a long run. 

She smiled at the chorus girls who were already cluster- 
ing for the ballet that raised the curtain. On-stage they 
would seem incredibly lovely, fairy-tale creatures. Close 
up, their faces were thick with grease paint and their eyes 
were distorted by heavy make-up. Julie remembered the 
first time she had seen them return backstage from the 
strenuous ballet routine, their grease paint streaked with 
perspiration; their breathing heavy. She hadn’t been able 
to enjoy ballet for a long time after. 

“That’s Paula Insworth’s daughter.” 

The whispered comment followed Julie and hurried 
her steps. The doorman had turned importantly as soon 
as she had passed, to inform someone that she was Max 
Insworth’s daughter. She hated to be pointed out like 
that, and she shrank from the curious eyes that followed 
her. 

The dressing room with the star on it was just ahead, 
and sh€ walked swiftly toward it. Just outside voices 
from within stopped her—Paula’s, almost strident with 
anger; Max’s, rumbling with irritation. 

Julie’s heart pounded and the blood rushed swiftly to 
her head. Wasn’t this angry quarreling more than just 
the temperamental outbursts of theater people? It had 
never disturbed her much before last summer but now 
she wanted to turn and run—back to the security of the 
Wolffs, back to the sanctuary of school. Away from these 
voices that struck at each other. A chair scraped in the 
room, expressing the fury of whoever had moved it. 

“Now don’t go dashing off, Max.” Paula’s crisp voice 
commanded. 

“Isn't that what you want?” Max exploded. 

“Quite,” Paula answered coolly. “But Julie’s due any 
minute. And after the performance she’s bringing the 
Wolffs, so try to behave like a parent, if you can.” 

(Continued on page 32) 


by Helen Gregutt 


Illustrated by LILYAN GABRIEL 














HEN you came home from 
school this afternoon, there was 
a square blue envelope poking 


out of the mailbox. The envelope was 
addressed to you and it held a most ex- 
citing letter—an invitation from your 
cousin Jack’s fiancé to be a bridesmaid at 
their wedding in June! 

“We will be married in the church at 
four o'clock,” Betsy wrote, “and then 
there will be a reception at our house. 
I am asking three college friends to be 
bridesmaids, too, and my sister Kate will 
be maid of honor, and Jack’s little sister 
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the flower girl. Four of Jack’s best friends 
will be ushers. I think it will all be loads 
of fun, and you'll be a great addition to 
the wedding party. Do let me know that 
you can make it, and I'll send more de- 
tails as soon as exams are over.” 

As you read the words, visions of 
orange blossoms and wedding cake and 
handsome ushers in cutaway coats dance 
in your head, and you dart off for your 
best monogrammed stationery to accept 
Betsy’s invitation by return mail. 

Hold on a minute, though. Naturally 
you're quite right to want to answer the 


by 


Ruth Baker Bowman 


Illustrated by BORIS GIVOTOVSKY 


note as promptly as possible, but better 
consult the family first. And while you're 
waiting for Mother and Dad to come 
home, why not give some thought to the 
etiquette of being a bridesmaid? The 
rules—based on a spirit of significance, 
beauty, and quaint tradition—change very 
little from year to year, and are much 
the same for a simple garden wedding 
as for a formal ceremony in a big-city 
cathedral. You'll have much more fun 
if you know them, 

In the first place (and here’s where 
you may need Dad’s support) a brides- 
maid usually must expect to pay her own 
transportation to and from the wedding 
and for her complete costume—except 
the bouquet, which is provided by the 
bride’s family. Since Betsy happens to 
live right in your own town, there won't 
be travel expense, but the affair probably 
will call for a new dress, hat or other 
head covering, shoes, stockings, and per- 
haps gloves. Since uniformity is impor- 
tant, and since it is often hard even for 
the best of friends to agree on one color 
and style of dress, it has become usual 
for a bride to choose her attendants’ cos- 
tumes. Much as Betsy would like to buy 
these, it is easy to understand that, un- 
less she is very well-to-do or has some 
special reason for such an offer, she can- 
not do this for six attendants, and you 
will assume that the bill will come to you. 

However, Betsy is a thoughtful and 
practical girl, and you feel sure she'll 
pick a dress and accessories that will be 
useful after the wedding—at a price com- 
fortable to your clothes allowance or the 
family budget. Perhaps she will choose 
net, tulle, organdy, taffeta, or batiste. 
Probably the gown will be floor length, 
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with covered shoulders, in a pastel shade 
that will set off the white bridal gown 
pleasingly. Today gloves are optional, 
and slippers are often dyed to match 
the dress, though gold, silver, or other 
evening sandals may be worn. Before 
ordering the clothes, Betsy will need to 
have your complete size list, and you 
will send it to her as soon as she asks 
for it. The bride also will want to su- 
pervise the first trying-on and the final 
fitting of the gowns, which will probably 
be well in advance of the wedding. 

After all, what you wear is important, 
for part of your function as a bridesmaid 
is to add to the beauty and charm of the 
wedding pageant, to help make a happy 
setting for this most important single day 
in Betsy’s life. 

It is usually the maid of honor who car- 
ties the major responsibilities of helping 
the bride with the details and decisions 
of the wedding preparations, but you, 
as a bridesmaid, also will find many ways 
to be useful. There will be last-minute 
errands for the bride’s mother; sealing 
and stamping of announcement enve- 
lopes; perhaps expeditions into the coun- 
tryside for vines and boughs to decorate 
the church or the house. Your offer to 
take telephone messages at the bride’s 
house, or to answer the doorbell on the 
busy morning of the wedding may be 
welcome; or it may be 
that you and another 
bridesmaid will be in 
charge of opening last- 
minute gifts, cataloguing 
them, and arranging 
them attractively for ex- 
hibition at the reception. 
You will keep on the 
alert to help things go 
smoothly, making cer- 
tain, of course, that you 
are punctual at dress fit- 
tings and other appoint- 
ments, as well as at all 
parties and festivities. The days before 
even the best-regulated weddings are 
hectic ones, and you'll want to do every- 
thing in your power to add to the fun— 
not to the confusion. 

Bridal showers are always a popular 
form of prewedding entertaining, and 
perhaps the bridesmaids will decide to 
invite friends and neighbors to one for 
Betsy. If you live near by, and the other 
girls are from out of town, it may be that 
this party will take place most conveni- 
ently at your house, and you will want to 
consult a book on entertaining for sug- 
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gestions for shower invitations, decora- 
tions, and refreshments. Remember that 
some of the simplest ideas are also the 
most successful and effective. A shower, 
incidentally, never is given by the bride’s 
immediate family, since the guests are 
asked to “shower” Betsy with presents. 
Your shower gift to the bride may be 
some small, amusing item, as a dish mop 
at a kitchen shower, or it may be larger 
and take the place of a wedding present. 
Sometimes the bridesmaids pool their 
funds, and buy one substantial wed- 
ding gift rather than presenting indi- 
vidual, smaller ones. However, if this 
is not being done for Betsy, it is per- 
fectly all right for you to contribute 
from your allowance to the gift being 
sent by your mother and father, and you 
will add your name to the 


F card in the package. If you 


particularly want to send your 
own present, however, you 
will be correct in asking the 
bride or her mother what is 
needed or wanted and, if you 
wish to have the gift marked, 
whether the maiden or mar- 
ried initials are being used. 
The shop where you make 
your purchase will gift-wrap 
it and delivery should be 
made about a week before 
the date set for the wedding. 

Many brides ask their bridesmaids to a 
farewell tea or luncheon before the wed- 
ding, taking the opportunity to show the 
trousseau and to present them with a 
remembrance—perhaps a pin, clip, or 
charm. Then, late in the afternoon or 
early in the evening of the day before 
the wedding, the entire wedding party, 
with the clergyman and organist, gather 
at the church for the all-important re- 
hearsal. 

Although procedure varies in different 
churches, Betsy’s ceremony will be a 
usual one. As the organ begins, the 






Qs j 
srt According to an old superstition, 


the girl who catches the tossed 
bouquet will be the next bride 


clergyman, groom, and best man enter 
from a side door, and the ushers start 
down the aisle, two by two, with a dis- 
tance of two or three pews between each 
pair. After a space of six pews, you and 
the other bridesmaids will follow them, 
arranged in pairs according to height, 
and again with two or three pews be- 
tween the pairs. The maid of honor 
walks next, alone; then the flower girl, 
and last of all the bride’s father. On his 
right arm today is the bride’s under- 
study, for it is considered bad luck for a 
bride to take part in her own wedding re- 
hearsal. The procession will be practiced 
several times, until everyone agrees that 
the pace is right, and the timing of the 
starting—everyone leading with the left 
foot—is perfected. 

At the end of the aisle, the ushers will 
divide, making neat right-angle turns, 
half going to the left and half to the 
right. The bridesmaids will divide sim- 
ilarly, coming to a stop in front of the 
ushers, and everyone will face the altar. 
Meanwhile, the maid of honor takes her 
place, a little to the left of center so that 
she will be able to hold Betsy’s bouquet 
and adjust her train, and the little flower 
girl stands beside the maid of honor. This 
grouping is usually worked out by trial 
and error during the rehearsal, so as to 
make the most satisfactory picture, and 
of course depends on the design of the 
church and the number of the wedding 
party. Sometimes chalk marks are made 
on the church floor so that everyone will 
know exactly where to stand on the day 
of the wedding, and by the way, if you 
have any questions about your role in the 
ceremony, don’t be afraid to ask them 
at the rehearsal! 

The next day, you'll dress at home and 
arrive at the house of the bride at least 
half an hour before the time set for the 
ceremony—earlier if group photographs 
are to be taken at this time. Now you 

(Continued on page 47) 
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by Flerenee Crannell Means 


Illustrated by RICHARD BAUER 





CONCLUSION 


HEN at last Elena fell asleep she dreamed of the 
clinic, Sometimes Dr. Garcia came, Sometimes 
he didn’t, Then all Mirador’s sick, Natan at their 


head, marched upon the little adobe house, jeering at Elena. 


She rose, unrested, with the earliest bird songs. When 
she rushed in from her chores, Emilio was just coming out 
of his room, yawning and eying the stove with sleepy 
content. 

“Where are you off to in such a hurry?” he asked, blink- 
ing at his sister. 

“To help at the clinic—if they have it today. Dr. Garcia 
may not be able to come, But if I’m not back in an hour, 
why don’t you and your friend Nataén come up and see 
what goes?” 

“Well, perhaps,” he assented, already busy with his 
breakfast. 

Elena’s heart pounded as she approached the clinic 
building. She was wishing, so hard that it stifled her, for 
many patients, Would Dr, Garcia and Miss Bates be there? 
As she came up out of the short cut, she went weak 
with relief. There stood the coupé, There sat Dr. Garcia, 
tilted against the shady wall. He gave a sour reply to her 
stammered thanks, and closed his eyes, 

Miss Bates looked up with a smile and a significant nod 
toward the disgruntled doctor, “Want to glance over the 
new ‘Journal’ while I get a letter written?” she asked. 

Politely Elena accepted the magazine and sat down, 
trying to steady her shaking knees and hands, and looking 
with small interest at the strange, glossy advertisements 
she usually enjoyed. Exotic foods, polished kitchens and 
bathrooms, gay and untouched as if towels, curtains, uten- 
sils, were enameled on the walls, Vast, fat, bright towels 
such as Mirador had never seen, Yet rubbing shoulders 
with such unknown magnificence was a page where an 
exquisite Anglo applied lipstick of the same brand that 
Elena bought in Espafiola. 

Her restless eyes were held by another and smaller ad- 
vertisement, A necktie of Indian design, handwoven in 
Albuquerque. She herself might be weaving ties like that. 
What a kaleidoscope these last months had been! 

An hour passed, while Elena forced herself to sit there 
and turn pages. Miss Bates smothered a yawn and looked 
out into the bright, empty sunshine. The September day 
was like midsummer, A finch sang its cheerful song, tilted 
up at one end, and a yellow warbler tossed out fragments 


of breathless music. Suddenly, the doctor gave a whistle. 


“Someone comes!” he called in his oddly accented 
English, “Three someones.” 

Elena’s feelings did a dance of mixed disappointment 
and joy. “It is my brother from Pueblo,” she said apolo- 
getically, “and his friend.” 

“Humph. And Amarante, This, I think settles it.” 

His tone chilled Elena, but he did not explain his words, 
for the boys had arrived, Dr. Garcia and Nat4n acknowl- 
edged the introductions ieily, Miss Bates, however, was 
cordial, and Elena glanced uneasily from her to Natan. 
Natan looked older than twenty, and wonderful; Miss Bates 
was pretty, and not really old enough for safety. 


MARANTE'’S drawl broke in on the civilities. “I come 
for pink pills. A large, strong pain goes down my neck 
every time I raise my arm.” 

Dr. Garcia shook his head. “No more pink pills for you, 
hombre.” With the words he swung around and went into 
the building. 

“But the pink pills kept me awful healthy,” Amarante 
argued, stumbling in after him, “The pain comes when 
I lift my arm like this.” He illustrated with a flourish that 
whacked the ceiling cloth smartly. “So what shall I do 
about it?” 

The doctor snorted, “That’s easy. Just keep your arm 
down, And now run along!” 

Amarante’s lip puckered like a slapped baby’s. 

“I mean it, young man, Every clinic I have attended, 
you have been here. And you are as healthy as a—Ay! 
Look out!” 

With the warning came the smack of falling clay. 
Amarante’s long, gesticulating arm had finished the work 
the storm had started, and the ruptured muslin pouch had 
emptied itself squarely on him and the young doctor. 

“This is the end!” growled Dr, Garcia furiously, shaking 
clay from his head and gingerly touching the bump that 
hurt most, “What sense giving valuable time, week after 
week, to one great ox of a boy?” 

“Oh, but, doctor!” Miss Bates protested, brushing dirt 
and debris from his white smock, “a few others have come. 
And without this clinic the Valley would more than likely 
have had another of its diphtheria epidemics.” 

But, goaded perhaps by the knowledge that his explo- 
sion had been undignified, and stung by the blow on his 
head and to his self-esteem, Dr. Garcia spoke out with final- 
ity, “I am sorry, young lady,” he said, cold eyes on Elena. 
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“We have had long patience, my colleague and I. And 
Miss Bates. But we are busy people, So I repeat, this is 
the end.” 

“Oh, please!” Elena faltered, staring incredulously as 
he jerked off the dirtied smock and crammed it into his 
bag. “Please wait till dofia Maria comes with Raquel!” 
The doctor went on packing and Elena’s voice hurried. 
“Oh, doctor, Isabella thinks there is something seriously 
wrong with Raquel. And you would see at once what it is, 
you who are so wise—” 

Her flattery had no effect except to evoke an unpleasant 
laugh, Dr. Garcia settled his coat across his shoulders and 
buttoned it, “Miss Bates, you failed to tell me that the 
expected mother was dofia Maria. For many weeks she has 
been expected, and have we yet seen even her shadow?” 
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Elena was silent for a long moment. Then Nataén 
asked, “What are you thinking about, chiquita?” 


Miss Bates said, “Doctor, couldn’t we at least finish out 
the day?” 

He replied in his stiff English, “Sorry, If we hasten I can 
make an important visit which it would grieve me very 
much to miss.” 

The next moments were painful ones for Elena, With 
the boys-and Amarante, she stood mute, smiling automati- 
cally when Miss Bates said, “Honey, don’t feel too bad. 
Dr, Ortiz may fee] differently about it. You worked it up 
once, and you can again.” 

As their car slid away, Amarante butst into a howl of 
grief, , 

“You are not hurt, Amarante,” Elena comforted him 
crossly. “Do hush!” 

Amarante turned on her. “My (Continued on page 87) 
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by Georgia Lee Layton 


Drawings by JERRY CUMMINS 


dreaming in study period—dreaming of picnics and tennis 
parties, of swimming and mountain climbing, reading oa 
the porch, of air-conditioned movies. 

But be realistic for a minute. For most of us, summer vaca 
tion means all that, but lots of emptiness, too. After all the 
good times with family and friends, aren’t there many wasted, 
even boring, hours left over? Those are the hours an up-and- 
coming teen-ager anywhere can turn into pin money—welcome 
cash that will swell the sides of a pig bank and buy the winter 
coat of your dreams, maybe, or be the start of an important 
college nest egg. Now’s the time to plan those projects. 
© Start off by making a list of your abilities. Perhaps 
you've had arts-and-crafts training, and have a flair for making 
attractive gift items. Have you a green thumb, or a talent for 
typing? Maybe you're just ready and willing to render a simple 
but time-consuming service for busy neighbors. Put everything 
down on your list, and then set out to find a market for your 
talents or energies. 

One girl who ran a successful errand business three mor- 
ings a week last summer used this approach. She made neat, 
hand-printed lists of every type of errand she could imagine, 
then made the rounds of her neighbors with them. “I’m inter 
ested in making some pin money this vacation,” she said to the 
housewife who answered each door, “and here is a list of the 
things I can do for you. Shall I leave the list now, and then 
come back tomorrow and talk it over with you? Id like very 
much to have you on my regular route.” 

Because her rates were carefully adjusted to the budgets of 
her neighbors, and because she had a reputation for depend: 
ability, this girl was able to develop a sizable clientele, and in- 
vest her earnings in a bicycle, so that this summer she'll have 
an even larger business. Of course she did not approach shut- 
ins and older people who could not afford to pay for her service, 
but fitted in several on her route’on a volunteer basis. 
¢ What were the services rendered? For some neighbors, 
due books were returned to the rental library once a week, and 
new volumes were delivered. For others, she did biweekly 
marketing and carried clothes to the dry cleaner and shoes to 
the cobbler, picking them up on the appointed day. One busy 
mother hired our friend to take the wash, in her little red cart, 
to the local automatic-laundry center every Monday, bring it 
home, and hang it out on the clothesline. One housewife paid, 
on a percentage basis, for the return of accumulated deposit 
bottles. And as a side line, this girl developed a prefitable 
project of collecting, bundling, and selling used newspapers and 
magazines. 
© Although some dog owners prefer to walk their own dogs 
to get the exercise, there are others who will be happy to have 


Seen VACATION! Those are the words that set you 
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you take over that chore once a day or on special occasions 
when he or she is otherwise occupied. However, this service 
should be considered only if you like dogs and are familiar with 
their handling, probably having one of your own. The service 
of washing dogs might be valuable to some owners, but here 
again, thorough, practical experience in the field is essential, 
and so much the better if you study up on dog health, the vari- 
ous types of brushes and soaps recommended, and best bathing 
procedures. A local kennel owner or veterinarian may be a 
good source of advice. 

¢ Of course, to most of you baby-sitting is an old story, 
but to acquire an extra fee why not combine baby-sitting with 
some other activity? A little salesmanship on your part can 
easily stack up additional pennies in instances where the baby 
is young and is expected to sleep for the entire evening. Any- 
one who needs a sitter will often be grateful to have the dinner 
dishes taken care of for small additional pay. One girl who has 
a knack with the needle does the family sock darning at so much 
per pair when she baby-sits once a week. Another regular sitter 
is bringing order out of chaos in her client’s recipe clippings, 
typing them on file cards, proofreading, and arranging them by 
category in an attractive box to match the kitchen color scheme. 
In many homes, polishing silver or some other small chore can 
be arranged for in addition to the sitting fee. 

e In small towns and suburbs, don't overlook garden work 
as a summer pin-money project. Sprinkling, weeding, hoeing 
and hedge-clipping cease to be chores as you develop a per- 
sonal acquaintance with growing things. Later in the season, 
picking vegetables and fruits—and preparing them for canning 
or freezing—are useful services. 

Of course if you have a definite flair for artistic flower ar- 
rangements, it will do no harm to advertise your talent locally. 
Who knows when a busy neighbor will give you the run of her 
garden and pay you a fee for arranging flowers for a special 
party, tea, or wedding? 
© If two or three friends pool their talents they often can 
contract for an afternoon of toy repairing, repainting, washing, 
and mending doll clothes, and generally getting one family’s 
small-fry playthings in order. The same group also might take 
an order for making orange-crate doll-houses, and furnishing 
them, for small girls’ birthday or Christmas surprises. 

Empty spools, cardboard and oilcloth, cloth scraps from the 
piece bag, skill, and imagination are needed, and you'll find 
specific suggestions in an article called “No-Cost Housing” in 
your AMERICAN GIRL for July, 1947. In offering these or 
any other items for sale, it is important that the workmanship 
should be excellent enough to compare with professional work, 
and that prices are fair. Take samples along with your order 
book—not just vague descriptions! 

For attractive knitting bags, doorstops, luncheon sets, pot 
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Errand routes and baby-sitting schedules 
are two good summer pin-money projects! 


holders, baby bibs, aprons, stuffed toys, and dainty lingerie 
cases there is a steady demand, and many attractive commercial 
patterns are available for such items. Give a thought to mak- 
ing ear muffs for Christmas giving, too. The basic materials 
for each pair are a bicycle clip and two soft pads. Ordinary 
powder puffs can be covered with piece-bag scraps, gay wool, 
or crocheted circles. Thick lamb’s-wool powder puffs can be 
used also, dyed any desired color, the brighter the better. The 
clip itself, which goes across the top of the head, can be cov- 
ered with strips of felt or any other available material wrapped 
diagonally around the metal and sewed in place at each end 
before the muffs are attached. 

e Covering closet boxes and small boxes for bureau drawer 
receptacles can be a profitable project. Most stores and specialty 
shops throw away empty boxes, and you can make an arrange- 
ment to pick up a supply of them once a week. If you put your 
imagination to work on the materials for covering, you may be 
able to get orders in some unexpected places. Wallpaper sam- 
ples are just about right for the average-size box, but gingham 
or chintz, perhaps to match a customer's curtains, can be used 
for an original effect. 

© Have you ever tried your hand at making earrings? 
Most notion counters sell the screws and cement, and interest- 
ing buttons, small artificial flowers, seashells may be used for 
the ornament. Some women will produce extra buttons that 
match those of a suit or dress, and ask to have earrings made 
from them. Add the cost of the screws and the cement to a 
small fee for your time and labor and—as in setting any other 
price—make a thorough survey of price tags on comparable 
items in local shops. 

© The making of cookies and candy is one of the old stand- 
bys in summer pin-money activities. Specialize in one or two 
items, perfect your skill at making them. You may become 
known as the best peanut-butter drop-cookie expert in the 
community, or the number-one girl for homemade peppermints. 
Back issues of this magazine and AMERICAN GIRL Recipe 
Files will provide you with simple, foolproof recipes on which 
to build a reputation, and distinctive wrappings of your own 
design will enhance each package considerably. 

Don't let a cooking project be a family nuisance, though. Ar- 
range to take over the kitchen at a time convenient to everyone 
else, and don’t use Mother’s staples. Buy your own ingredients 
—first from your allowance, then out of income from sales—and 
keep them neatly labeled on a special pantry shelf. 
© Above all, in any pin-money project be prompt, co-opera- 
tive, and cheerful in all your dealings with customers. Have 
a bookkeeping system, however simple, and an appointment 
calendar so that nothing slips your memory. And start your 
planning now—for an exciting, profitable summer! 


THE END 
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by Betty Brooks 


Photographs by Hertford Studio 


he your room a decorator touch 
with a lamp shade made to order 
—by you! If you can sew you can 
make one. For equipment you'll need 
only cotton winding tape, fabric, ordi- 
nary sewing equipment, a lamp-shade 
pattern, and a good frame. 

Today you can order a lamp-shade 
maker’s kit—containing a strong, spot- 
welded frame, a precision-fitted paper 
pattern for a shade, and complete di- 
rections—from the Homecraft Guild, 
336 Central Park West, New York 
City 25. Cost, including mailing, for 
kit #104 (used to make the 8%” bou- 
doir lamp shade pictured) is $1.25, 
and information about kits for seven 
other shade styles also is available di- 
rect from the Guild upon request. 

The idea of patterns for lamp 
shades originated with Miss Anne 
Merer, a professional lamp-shade de- 
signer. Amazed that so many of her 
friends longed to make their own 


shades, Miss Merer conceived the idea 
of packaging a frame with its own per- 
fectly fitted pattern and you-can’t-go- 
wrong instructions. 

The frames chosen for the kits are 
guaranteed rustproof, and because 
each shade is sewed (not glued) to- 
gether, it may be kept clean by swish- 
ing through lukewarm suds, spray 
rinsing, and hanging to dry—if fast- 
color fabric and trim are used. You 
might select gingham, nylon, dotted 
Swiss, or silk shantung. 

For her shade cover, the teen-ager 
in the photographs chose a pale-blue 
washable acetate rayon made by 
Celanese, and lined it with off-white 
Serenecel, a Celanese lining fabric. 
Carrying out the striking color scheme 
of her room, she trimmed the shade 
with burgundy ruching. 

To see the easy steps by which our 
model turned out a professional-look- 
ing result, study the pictures. 


1. First step: Narrow cotton twill tape is wound firmly around the 
upper and lower rims of the frame, the ends secured with a few stitches 


2. Before beginning to cut cover and lining, paper pattern was carefully 
pinned to goods. Next, 1/2’ seams are basted, stitched, and neatly trimmed 


3. Shade cover has been stretched evenly over frame—seams matching 
ribs—and then pinned to taped rims. With strong thread, it is now sewed on 


4. This shows how excess fabric is cropped away with shears, so that 
upper and lower edges are even with frame. Shade is now half finished 


5. Lining is slipped inside frame. Next, extra fabric at top and bot- 
tom will be pinned over outside of rims, stitched as before, and trimmed 


6. With invisible stitches, a fast-color, Celanese ruffling is added at 
top and bottom. It decorates shade and also covers previous stitching 


7. Finished shade—one of a pair for dainty dressing-table lamps—re- 
quired only 1 yard of fabric plus 1% yards of ready-made ‘trimming 
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by Judith Miller 


Hunt's Tomato Sauce 
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VERYBODY knows that vegetables 
are essential for health, pep, and 
good looks! But too few of us know 

how to get them to the table in their most 
attractive and taste-tempting form. 

Vegetables begin to lose flavor, tender- 
ness, and vitamins as soon as they are 
picked. Therefore it’s important to buy 
them from a dealer whose turnover is 
quick, and to select only one or two days’ 
supply at a time. When you go to market, 
look around. Ask questions. You may 
be reminded of vegetables which you 
seldom serve, and may learn of new ones. 

In addition to fresh vegetables, pack- 
aged quick-frozen ones—harvested at the 
peak of quality —are available almost 
everywhere. Frozen vegetables should 
be stored in the ice compartment of your 
refrigerator until just before cooking, and 
the directions on the package for amount 
of water and the cooking time should be 
followed carefully. 

Canned vegetables are a stand-by for 
every cook, and should be on the pantry 
shelf for emergency use. They are canned 
soon after they leave the fields and are an 
excellent source of vitamins and minerals. 

To preserve the flavor and value of 
canned vegetables, here’s how to fix them. 
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First, drain off the liquid into a sauce- 
pan. Boil this liquid down to half the 
quantity, then add the vegetables, season- 
ings, and butter, heat just through, and 
serve immediately. If canned vegetables 
are to be served cold, as in salads, be sure 
to save the flavorful liquid for use in 
stews, soups, or gravies. 

Always cook fresh vegetables in a tight- 
ly covered saucepan with a small amount 
of boiling water. A large quantity of 
water, especially if it is thrown away 
later, will result in loss of flavor and es- 
sential vitamins and minerals. Never cook 
vegetables in advance and let them stand. 
Keep one eye on the clock, and start them 
so that they will be ready just as the 
family appears at the table. 

Although it is hard to improve on the 
flavor of properly cooked vegetables sea- 
soned only with salt, pepper, and a gen- 
erous lump of butter, there are many 
ways to season and combine them with 
other foods for variety and glamour. 


CAULIFLOWER WITH TOMATO SAUCE 


1 medium head 2 tablespoons 


cauliflower margarine 
1 (8-o0z.) can tomato 4 tablespoons 
sauce grated cheese 


Left: Or serve this 





Birdseye 


Above: For variety, cover whole cauliflower with 
tomato sauce, cheese, and margarine. Bake briefly 


attractive vegetable plate, 
lightly-browned corn 


fritters 


Select a snowy-white head of cauli- 
flower without brown blemishes, and 
with small, compactly formed flowerets. 

Soak cauliflower in cold, salted water 
for 15 minutes. Drain, place in saucepan 
with about a cupful of briskly boiling 
salted water, and cook, covered, for 20 
to 25 minutes, or until cauliflower is 
tender. Drain, place in baking dish and 
cover top with tomato sauce. Dot with 

(Continued on page 43) 





MORE RECIPES 


Send for your eighteenth AMERICAN GIRL 
Recipe File today! Including more recipes for 
serving getables, this ill ted folder is an 
important number of the series that you'll want 
to bind together for your very own AMERICAN 
GIRL Cookbook. First through seventeenth fold- 
ers are still available, so bring your collection 
up to date now. Send us 6c for each folder you 
want, and don’t forget to enclose a large, self- 
addressed, stamped envelope for every two 
folders you order. Please use the handy coupon 
on page 45. 





The binder for the AMERICAN GIRL Recipe 
Files may still be ordered. For information on 
how to get it, see page 45. 
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Upper left: For ease and comfort over heavy suit 
jackets or bulky sweaters, remove the belt entirely 


and show the graceful swing of the full back flare 
Upper right: Detach the hood and you have a trim 
fair-weather topcoat! Shown here with a hat by 
Madcaps, scarf by Glentex, and gloves by Wear Right 
Right: Belt it all around for that smooth fitted 
look. And to add variety, make use of the bright 
color contrast that lines the hood. Reverse it! 
Left: Versatility plus—belted in front, flared at the 


back, here’s a third change for this coat. Carry a 


new-look umbrella by Polan Katz. Boots by Gaytees 


by Franees Koltun 


Photographed at The Tavern on the Green, New York, by S. B. Kohn 


Here for the very first time—a raincoat APPROVED BY THE GIRL scouts for all girls! 


We combed the market to find just the right tailor-designer and finally worked with Graytogs 


to bring you this versatile three-way coat. Made to meet the high quality standards and size 
specifications of our National Equipment Service, it is of Pacific Mills rayon gabardine, 
Cravenette processed, wonderfully value-priced at about $15. Navy, red, beige, and Scout 


green; teen-sizes 10-16. Look for the Girl Scout label when you buy it. Stores listed on page 49 
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Photograph above: A wonderful 

beginning for a varied summer wardrobe— 

crisp cotton jacket dress by Sunny Lee, 

about $6. Center: Remove the jacket 

and uncover a sweet bow-tied sundress with 

gathered waist. Top left: The cap-sleeve 
flyaway jacket is cool and cute worn with 

Active’s sturdy gabardine shorts, about $4. 

Bottom: The jacket tops this extra skirt 

(by Sunny Lee, about $5) with rickrack rows 

and bustle, to make a smart suit. 

All these fashions, in young-teen sizes 10-14, 

are at Famous-Barr, St. Louis; and 

Abraham & Straus, Brooklyn 








Just a Simple Case of Addition, Subtraction, and Substitution Makes Many 
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rful Photograph above: Touraine uses cotton 
ok plaid in this mix-’n-match outfit. The 

Lee,{ brief jacket and trim skirt, both with a 
‘ket § touch of white piqué, are about $5 each. 
vith § Center: Shorts of same fabric, about $3, 

eve 4 and the jacket make a perfect 


vith § Playsuit. Bottom: For a sundress, 

$4, § add to the skirt this piqué bodice by 

kirt |} Mademoiselle Modes, about $4. Top right: 
ows | Use the bodice again with slim 

uit. | corduroy pedal pushers by Active, about 
).14,§ $5.50. All these, in teen-sizes 

onl 10-16, are at Strawbridge & Clothier, 

jvn§ Philadelphia; and J. N. Adam, Buffalo 





ny Exciting Outfits That Look New and Different Each Way You Wear Them! 
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These patterns, especially designed for readers 
of this magazine, may be purchased from The 
American Girl, Pattern Dept., 155 East 44th 
Street, New York City 17. When ordering, en- 
close 25c for each pattern (sorry, no C.O.D.s) 
and state size. We pay postage. For handy, clip- 
out order blank, turn to page 30. Please do 
not order patterns shown in issues previous to 
April, 1947, as they are no longer available. 
Choose similar styles from the current issues. 
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9452: Lead the summer fashion parade in this dainty dress with 
becoming square neck and diagonal inserts of eyelet. For sizes 
11-17. Size 13 takes 334 yards 35” material, and 33g yards of 
trimming. It is shown here with Samuel Erhman’s 2” eyelet 


9043: A princess model for teen-sizes 10-16 does double duty. 
Whisk off the button-on collar and you’ve a_ shoulder-strapped 
sundress! Size 12 requires 344 yards 35” fabric (try cool tissue 
gingham or printed poplin) and 1 yard of 35” material for collar 
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9315: Crisp ruffles edging even the pert bow, and a cutout 
bodice, make this perfect for an extra-special summer date. 
It’s easy to sew, and for sizes 11-17. For size 13 you will need 
to buy 44% yards 35” material and 3 yards of 14” ruffling 


4603: Here is a dress to take you straight through a mid- 
summer day’s fun, with a cool, strapless bodice for sunning, 
and a short-sleeved bolero to slip into for the street. It comes 
in sizes 11-17, and size 13 calls for 4%4 yards of 35” fabric 


4879: Daytimes, wear this clever two-timer with the buttoned- 
in yoke, and for evening, omit the yoke and pull a gay ribbon 
through the buttonholes. For teen-sizes 10-16. Size 12 requires 
334 yards 35” material for the dress, and % yard for yoke 


9002: An easy-on-the-budget pattern for sizes 12-18, from 
which you can make trim slacks, a shirt. bra, and shorts. Slacks 
and shirt at the right are sketched in Joshua Bailey sport’s 
denim, and in size 16, each will take 254 yards of 35” material 
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Each Pattern 25¢c€ 






TEN FINGER TIPS 


by Mary Parker 


Drawings by PAT ROONEY 


Hands wind-dried and chapped from winter weather? Come bedtime, 
dose generously with lanolin, cocoa butter, or slightly warmed olive oil, 
working it vigorously into the skin and around each fingernail. Then 
pull on a clean, retired pair of loose-fitting cotton gloves- and so to bed. 


Cuticle control is a breeze if you adopt the year-round habit of gently 
pushing each one back with a towel (Turkish preferred) every time you 
dry your hands. The purpose? To keep cuticle supple and detached from 


the nail plate which may drag it forward—often painfully—as it grows. 


Like to make stubby nails look longer and narrower? Try leaving a slim 
strip on either.side of nail unpolished when you apply the lacquer. 
Use one smooth brush stroke, and remember that under any conditions 


polish demands perfection. “Repair or remove” is the unbreakable rule! 


About to paint the rumpus room or clean the attic? Along with dun- 
garees, don work gloves, please, or “invisible gloves”—a special paint 
and dirt resistant hand cream. To protect under-nail area, scratch a 


soft cake of soap. (Amateur gardeners will also find this a useful trick.) 


Finger mittens will make softies of dry, hardened cuticles. First, moisten 
puffs of cotton in cuticle softener or warm olive oil, then wrap one puff 
around each fingertip and leave in place for ten minutes. Best results 


are guaranteed if you add this coddling routine to your weekly manicure. 


For hand stains and smells, the familiar lemon has a wonderful way. 
Keep squeezed-out skins near the washbowl to rub over inky or fishy 


fingers. For stubborn under-nail stains, a toothpick or orange stick, tipped 





with cotton and dipped in polish remover, often will do a banishing act. 


For filing nails, reach for an emery board instead of a metal file, which 
may injure the matrix where new nail cells form. Learn to sweep the 
board around the full semicircle of nail in one smooth stroke, and never 


file after washing or soaking hands, when softened nails are easily torn. 


Exercise for puffy, red, cramped-feeling fingers: Raise hands over head, 
elbows and wrists limp. Then wave fingers and wrists lackadaisically till 
the fingertips feel cool. When you lower your hands—presto. chango! 
They'll be three shades whiter and nicely relaxed. Actresses use this. 


Never cut an unbroken cuticle. But if a hangnail develops. be sure to 
dispose of it promptly with sharp little scissors, first dipped in an anti- 
septic. Make a neat diagonal cut, then paint the spot with more antiseptic 
and cover with collodion until it heals. You can’t be too careful about it. 


Clean gloves—fitting climax to perfectly groomed hands. Washable gloves 
come clean in a wink if dunked with your hands inside. Work up a rich 
lather, rub together, and finish off stubborn dirt with a few whisks of a 
soft nailbrush. Rinse carefully and dry flat on a towel or use stretchers. 
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Right: Like to teach? Some Girl Scout 
professional workers travel around the 
country, giving leader training courses 


Far right: If you believe in young peo- 
ple, here may be your job! Learn the 
requirements, and start preparing now 


Below: A job in professional Scouting 
often means speaking before groups 
of the community’s leading citizens 
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EN your class, club, or Girl 
Scout troop has a party, a meet- 
ing, a hike—what do you remem- 


ber especially about the fun? The stars, 
the music, the fire you laid, the dance 
you learned? Or do you remember the 
people? The other girls and boys? Do 
you remember that you made a new 
friend, and by your friendly interest 
helped him or her to be part of the gang? 
Maybe you discovered that Jean could 
sing well, and encouraged her to get over 
that shy feeling until she was leading the 
others in a melodious chorus. Perhaps, 
by a light word or a timely suggestion, 
you helped turn a heated argument into 
a friendly discussion. When you were 
chairman of cleanup, you made people 
enjoy that unsavory job, and feel proud 
of the spotless kitchen they left behind. 

If it’s people you like, if you find they’re 
the most important part of the fun you 
have, then you may well think about 
making work with people your life job. 

Professional jobs in Girl Scouting mean 
work with the people who give girls the 
chance to learn, work, and play together, 
to develop their own ideals of fair play 
and good citizenship. There are many 
different kinds of professional jobs in 
Girl Scouting. We thought you'd like to 
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read about a few, so we asked several 
professional workers, who were Girl 
Scouts like you not long ago, to let us 
describe their work to you. 

Mrs. Gerard de Westfelt, who was a 
Girl Scout in Montgomery, Alabama, and 
a camper on the “soft rocks” of Camp 
Juliette Low in Georgia, is now at Girl 
Scout National Headquarters in New 
York. As Director of the Program Devel- 
opment Division, Peg works with a staff 
who find out what Girl Scouts of all ages 
want to do in their troops. They consult 
teachers, psychologists, artists, natural- 
ists, and other specialists and pass the 
information on to you and your leaders. 
One of the most exciting projects Peg de 
Westfelt has undertaken recently has 
been Clothes for Friendship, when—with 
the American Friends Service Committee 
—she worked out ways for Girl Scouts to 
send clothing kits to their needy friends 
in all parts of the world. 

Peg went to Randolph-Macon College 
and then became a Girl Scout Executive, 
first in Norfolk, Virginia, later in Scars- 
dale, New York. She says she never could 
have managed both her job and her home 
if she hadn’t been a Girl Scout. She 
learned cooking at camp and other home- 
making arts in her troop, 


Paul Parker 


Fun With 


Phyllis McConnell is a brand-new 
Girl Scout professional worker. She be- 
came the Field Director in Santa Ana, 
California, last September. She chose 
Girl Scouting “because I wanted to work 
with people, and every professional 
worker I had met seemed to have so 
much fun with her job. The variety in 
each Girl Scout job, and especially the 
outdoor emphasis in the program, ap- 
pealed to me.” Phyllis trains and helps 
Girl Scout troop leaders in Santa Ana 
and neighboring towns. She advises com- 
mittees of men and women volunteers 
who plan camping programs and organize 
troops. “The fun of helping people do 
their Girl Scout jobs better, of working 
with committees, and watching an idea 
grow from the preplanning stage to a 
reality, the endless possibilities of the 
program and of the job, never cease to 
amaze me. It’s breath-taking!” she says. 

Phyllis was a Girl Scout in Decatur, 
Illinois, was a camper and a counselor 
at camps in Wisconsin,’ and attended 
Carleton College in Northfield, Minne- 
sota. She thinks these experiences have 
all been helpful in giving her the girl’s- 
eye view she needs for her job. Because 
her mother has been an active volunteer, 
Phyllis has had a chance to appreciate 
how leaders and committee members 
feel, too. 

Robertine K. McClendon, whom every- 
one calls “Robbie,” is the Girl Scout 
Executive Director in New Orleans, 
Louisiana. This is a big job, but Robbie 
has prepared for it carefully, step by 
step. She started when she joined Blue 
Bird Troop Number One in Thomasville, 
Georgia, as a ten year old. Years of camp- 
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ing at Camp Juliette Low, where she met 
Mrs. Low and other pioneers in “ rl 
Scouting, gave her a rich beginning. Dur- 
ing her student days at Georgia State 
College for Women, Robbie helped with 
Girl Scout troops, and in the summer- 
time she was a camp counselor. 

Her first Girl Scout job was in Jack- 
sonville, Florida. A few years ago she 
went back to school to learn more about 
people and ways of working with them, 
studying at the Tulane University School 
of Social Work on a Girl Scout scholar- 
ship. In New Orleans she trains and 
supervises other staff members, advises 
volunteers, co-operates with other organi- 
zations which share with the Girl Scouts 
the desire to build for the future. Robbie 
says her own Girl Scout days “were 
stimulating and full of fun,” and she is 
doing her best to bring the same experi- 
ence to girls today. 


When we wrote to Virginia Francis to 
ask for her help in telling the story of 
professional Girl Scouting, it took some 
time for our letter to reach her. “Ginny” 
is a camp adviser on the national field 
staff. She travels in Missouri, Iowa, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, and Wyo- 
ming, so you can see why it’s hard to 
catch up with her. She helps professional 
and volunteer workers to choose camp- 
sites, plan camp programs, find ways to 
help troops go hiking and camping. She’s 
a good camper and often spends her 
vacation roughing it in the Grand Tetons 
or on a ranch in Arizona. 

Ginny went to Wellesley College, and 
when she was graduated she wasn’t sure 
what she wanted to do. She thought she 
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The Seattle Times 


by Margaret Adams 


might enter the field of religious educa- 
tion. She says, “Experience in my Girl 
Scout troop, in city-wide Girl Scout 
affairs, in church activities, had given me 
an enthusiasm for planning with people.” 
Shortly after she left college, she had a 
chance to work as an apprentice Girl 
Scout staff member in Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania, and had an opportunity “to 
make mistakes, to learn through experi- 
ence some of the important things about 
working with the adults in Girl Scouting.” 
Here, and also at the Edith Macy Nation- 
al Training School, she enjoyed the 
teamwork and good fellowship of volun- 
teers and professional workers. 

Last summer at the World Conference 
Camp in Cooperstown, New York, a 
young professional Girl Scout worker 
named Ann Carey served as an Aide. Like 
other Aides, she was chosen because of 
her camping skills and her ability to help 
other people and enjoy it. She calls it 
a “once-in-a-lifetime” experience which 
“definitely helped one gain a fuller un- 
derstanding and enthusiasm for Girl 
Scouting as a world movement.” Ann, 
who is in her second year as Field Direc- 
tor in Bridgeport, Connecticut, started in 
Girl Scouting as a Brownie, at seven. She 
says that all her Girl Scout experiences 
(as a Girl Scout, a camper, a camp 
counselor) have “blended into a good 
background for this job, but my work 
as an assistant troop leader while in New 
Rochelle College has probably helped 
me most concretely to an understanding 
of my leaders and their problems.” 

Ann says she likes “the challenge of 
carrying out a program one believes in; 

(Continued on page 46) 





Every ride brings 


SPEEDOMETER 


This 
_ Exciting New 


) “GOLDEN 
METEOR” 


tells how fast and 
how far you go, every trip, every 
day. It’s completely streamlined in a 
dazzling plastic case that keeps the 
shockproof mechanism weather- 
proof. The motorcycle-type gear as- 
sembly fits any bike, attaches in a 
jiffy and can’t jar loose. And it’s lu- 
bricated for life, too! 










The Famous 


“CADET” 


makes every bike 
ride twice as much 
fun! The sweep-action 
pointer shows your speed 
up to 50 miles per hour, 
just like on cars and motorcycles. 
The snappy-looking case is rust- 
proof and has a non-breakable lens. 









Stewart-Warner 


Get set for New Adventure today! 


If you have any trouble finding a 
“Golden Meteor” ‘or “Cadet” bike 


| 


speedometer at your local stores, | 


write to the Stewart-Warner Corp., 


Dept.AG-5D, 1800 Diversey Pkwy., | 


Chicago 14, Illinois. 


STEWART-WARNER 
Bike Speedometers : 
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Official News Photo, Bahamas Government 


® A Wing Scout troop in Hartford City, 
Indiana, which calls itself the “Kitty Hawk” 
has reported an unusually impressive cele- 
bration that was held when they received 
their wings. The Hartford City Legion Band 
and Drum Corp (the troop is sponsored by 
the Legion Auxiliary) started off a parade, 
leading the way to the airport a mile and a 
half distant, where the ceremony was to be 
held. Next in the procession marched the 
Kitty Hawk troop, followed by eight other 
Girl Scout troops and a group of Boy Scout 
troops. Bringing up the rear was a car 
from the sponsoring organization of each 
of the troops. At the airport an outside 
bandstand had been built and decked with 
flowers, and from this platform the mayor 
introduced the Kitty Hawk troop to the 
city; the Girl Scout Council chairman spoke 
of the history of Girl Scouting; and the 
girls were presented with their wings. After 
the ceremony, the owner of the airport gave 
the parents of each Wing Scout a free air- 
plane ride. It was a proud day for the 
winners of the wings, all of whom had 
worked long hours at the airport, washing 
planes and windows, and painting the 
hangar, to earn flying time in addition to 
raising money in other ways to pay for 
their uniforms. Plans ahead for these Scouts 
include a model-airplane building project 
and an exciting costume ball which is to 
be given for them by the sponsoring Legion 
Auxiliary. 


® Quite a few months went by before 
enough pennies had been saved from their 
allowances by sixteen Girl Scouts of Detroit, 
Michigan for a party fund—a project they 
had been thinking about for quite a long 
time. At last the bank account was big 
enough, the date for the party was set, and 
preparations got under way. This may 
sound perfectly ordinary, but it isn’t, for 
this party was a very unusual affair—a party 
with a twin across the Atlantic in Glasgow, 
Scotland! Arrangements for the faraway 
half of the party were made far ahead, for 
the Detroit Scouts packed and mailed a 
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box for their sixteen pen pals in Scotland 
which contained all the makings of the party 
—refreshments, decorations, and a gift for 
each guest. The Glasgow party was an 
exact duplicate of its twin in Detroit, with 
a room decorated in American fashion, and 
a table bearing such typically American fare 
as popcorn. And, to further tie the two 
parties together, they were held on the same 
date, at exactly the same time of day. 


® Though neither first nor second prizes 
in the Westinghouse Science Talent Search 
were won by a Girl Scout this year, it is 
interesting to note that included in the forty 
finalists in this big contest among the na- 
tion’s most promising young scientists were 
four Girl Scouts who won scholarships. One 
of them, Vorsila Bohrer, wants to be an 
anthropologist, and it was excavated ruins 
which she saw on a Girl Scout archaeological 
trip through the Southwest two years ago 
(reported to you in the September, 1948 
issue of THe AMERICAN Girt) which in- 
spired her project—a study of the Indian 
culture of the Basket Maker III period of 





Jay Seymour 


Mesa Verde, Colorado. Vorsila built a 
diorama showing the ancient Indian village 
life as it has been reconstructed from re- 
mains. She re-created homes, people, activi- 
ties, food, hairdress, basketmaking, and other 
characteristics of the culture. When she 
finishes high school this June, Vorsila plans 
to use her scholarship for study at the Uni- 
versity of Arizona. 


® The big blizzard that enveloped the 
town of Chadron, Nebraska, this winter 
didn’t daunt the eleven Senior Girl Scouts 
of Troop 7 who presented a_ three-act 
mystery comedy to their community in 
order to raise funds to send CARE packages 
abroad. The play was selected, roles as- 
signed, and the date set for the first re- 
hearsal. Then came the big blizzard, necessi- 
tating a delay in rehearsals, and with the 
date for the presentation of the play less 
than four weeks away, they had to be tele- 
scoped into two-hour sessions, four evenings 
a week. Then came the first performance— 
a matinee presented to 185 school children, 
followed by the performance to an adult 
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audience on the following evening. A sister 
Senior troop in evening dress helped out by 
ushering people to their seats, printed pro- 
grams were distributed, and incidental music 
was provided between the acts by a pianist 
and a girl’s octet. Publicity for the event was 
well-handled—for two weeks before the per- 
formance a local newspaper ran a series of 
stories, and on the morning of the play, 
the girls splurged with a four-column ad- 
vertisement to the public. Display posters 
were also set in store windows and schools. 

Although their efforts did not bring in 
quite the financial returns hoped for, due to 
the weather, the Scouts were so pleased with 
their experiences on-stage, working with 
sets and lighting, and learning some of the 
jargon of the theater, that it was decided at 
their next Scout meeting to make production 
of a play an annual event. 


* The highlight of the winter for twelve 
Girl Scouts of Belmont, Massachusetts, came 
when they boarded a snow train, laden with 
ski equipment, to visit a lone troop of Girl 
Scouts in Lyndonville, Vermont. The Bel- 


mont Scouts had planned for their trip for 
a long time, selling calendars and sponsoring 





Top left: Ceremony at the opening of a new Guide Hut for 
Girl Guides of the Bahamas, Nassau. Lady Murphy, M.B.E., wife 


of the Governor of the Bahamas cut the ribbon across the door 


Left: Twelve Brownie Scouts of Amityville, New York attend- 
ing their first radio broadcast, ““What’s My Name?” with mas- 
ter of ceremonies Arlene Francis whom they met backstage 


Above and right: Australian handicapped Girl Guides going 
for a swim at their camp twenty-six miles from Melbourne, 
an Australian hilltop 


and taking a signalling test from 


a food sale to make it financially possible. 
The Lyndonville Scouts had done some 
planning, too, it seemed, for they enter- 
tained the visitors royally in their homes, 
took them skiing, to the New England Ski 
tournament, to a basketball game, to a get- 
together dinner, and a barn dance! Warm 
friendships developed among the two 
groups, and twenty-four of the Vermont 
girls are planning to travel to Massachusetts, 
to return the visit, in the near future. 
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© New York City Girl Scouts have raised 
a record-breaking $2,158.54 to date as their 
contribution from 703 troops to the Juliette 
Low Fund. Their knitting needles have been 
busy too, turning out over 1,800 squares 
which will make thirty afghans designed as 
a gift for “Our Ark,” the Scout and Guide 
hostel in London. 


® An Australian Girl Guide who suffers 
from severe spastic paralysis and is almost 
completely dumb, taught herself the Morse 
Code in three days and is now teaching it 
to two crippled girls. She also has passed 
all her Second-Class Guide tests, and is well 
on the way toward her First-Class badge. 

This is the kind of achievement which is 
scored up to the credit of many handicapped 
Girl Guides who are members of the Exten- 
sion Guide movement in Australia, which 
has branches in each of the Australian states. 
The Victorian branch to which this Guide 
belongs had six companies, some made up 
of children in institutions such as the Chil- 
dren’s Orthopaedic Hospital, and the Deaf 
and Dumb Institute. Other companies, for 
country children and those confined to their 
own homes, function by correspondence. 


Australian Official Photos Ny 


Extension Guides wear the same uniforms 
as other Guides, and wherever possible do 
the same proficiency tests, the handicapped 
girls themselves being very insistent that the 
tests shall not be made easier for them. The 
highlight of the Extension Guiders’ year is 
their week’s holiday at camp. It is held at a 
craft hostel, set among ti-tee scrub and gum 
trees, oh the shores of Port Phillip Bay, 
twenty-six miles southeast of Melbourne. 
Members go swimming, do camp chores, go 
for drives and hikes, work for their badges, 
and generally have a grand time together. 
Guiding is the main interest in life for many 
of these girls, and by building up their 
confidence and encouraging their skills, it 
has done a great deal to help them overcome 
their disabilities. 


© Are you a Senior Girl Scout who's 
traveling to a new part of the country to 
visit friends or relations this summer? Don’t 
overlook the possibility of spending some 
time also at a Girl Scout camp in that region. 
It’s a wonderful chance to meet new friends; 
learn new customs, songs, and dances; see 
new scenery; have exciting experiences; and 
perhaps learn a new skill. On the Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts there are camps where 
sailing is a regular feature. Some Southern 
and Western camps offer horseback riding, 
while in the North you may find wonderful 
programs of hiking and mountain climbing. 
For information about camps in other sec- 
tions of the country, write direct to the 
Camping Division, Girl Scout National 
Headquarters, 155 East 44th Street, New 
York City 17. Be sure to mention in your 
letter which State or region you plan to 
visit. 


Each month, “All Over the Map” will bring you 
news of outstanding things being done by Girl 
Scouts. If your troop has any exciting plans 
afoot, or has recently undertaken any especially 
interesting project, write and tell us all the 
details (send photographs if you have them) so 
that we can pass the news on in these columns, 
THE END 
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Check pattern number and 


PATTERNS 


ad coin) for each pattern. 
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fh [__] 9452: Dress with Diagonal Inserts 
Sizes (]11 (113 (115 (17 
i [] 9043: Princess Model, Wide Collar 
Sizes (]10 (112 (1114 (16 
i 9315: Dress with Cutout Bodice 


i Sizes (1111 0013 015 —17 
t Cc] 4603: Dress with Bolero 
Sizes (111 (113 (015 (17 


i 4879: Dress with Button-In Yoke 
iC] Sizes (10 C112 Ooi £16 


i 9002: Slacks, Shirt, Bra, Shorts 

pC] see Or Ou Ow Or 
I enclose 3........ for patterns 

j checked above 


I Be sure to enclose 25c for each pattern ordered § 
(sorry, no C.O.D.’s) and state size. We pay postage. 





I City and State 
(Please Indicate Zone No.) 
THE AMERICAN GIRL 


B wait To: i 
Pattern Department i 
= 


155 East 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Rae ee eee ee eee 
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GAY GIFTS—for graduations, 


voyages, for friends or family. 




























by Jonni Burke 


Drawings by LISL WEIL 


Dainty moire hose pack, 
for a tidy valise or bu- 
reau drawer, costs $3 
at Gift Finds, 8 West 40 
St., New York City 18 


Eyelet embroidery goes 
all around the cuff of 
this cute short glove 
by Dawnelle. Made of 
cotton, $2.50 a pair at 
Jos. Horne, Pittsburgh 


“Friendship’s Garden,” a 
fragrant bathing box con- 
tains soap, talcum, toilet 
water, and scented bath 
salts. Yours for $1.25 
plus the 20% Federal 

tax at the May Co., 

Los Angeles 


For the girl graduate—gold-plated bracelet 
complete with diploma, mortarboard, 1949 
key charms. $1 plus 20% Federal tax at _ ae 
Wolf & Dessaver, Fort Wayne, Indiana = 


g 
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birthdays, 
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Each, 83 or less 
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Please order items direct from stores 
listed and mention The American Girl 





TEE NESMOPY 0K 


Men’s Department! Four pairs of trousers keep a 
press when hung on this plastic hangar. Send $2.50 to 
M. C. Flynn, 43 East 59 St., New York City 22 





On hate 
Ws = 
And here’s ‘Tang’ = h 
a tingly, scented after- 0) e 
shave lotion. The three ~ ku” 


ounce bottle is $1.50 
plus 20% Federal tax, 
at Marshall Field, Chicago 

















“Swing Session” protec- 
tion! Use these colorful 
gummed record labels with 
your name printed in 

gold. A package of 50 
costs $1.69 at M. C. Flynn, 
43 East 59 St., 

New York City 22 


Cuddly kitten or song- 
bird cards are fun to 
use for thank-you 
notes and short letters. 
60c at Daniel Low, 
Salem, Mass. 
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Helping Mother clean pots and 


pans can be practically painless! 
Just see that she buys S.0O.S., 
the magic cleanser. 

S.0.S. is different, wonderfully 
fast and easy to use. The soap 
is right in each S.O.S. pad. 



















| White, Gold, Silver, Bronze, 
| Copper and Leopard Fur-like 
Moterial. 





E FIRST! 
@ OF OIFFERENT! 


@ BE D 


Clog ities 


@ IN THE NEW PIXIE 
POLKA DOTS ano 
. pPearty PASTELS . . 
Summery Sole, 
Buoyant Light Cork 


» Platform.. Adjustable 
eee Toe 














MIMI 






Actual 
Photos 


sizes: | _ 12 


Narrow Medium 
Wide 


White Dots on 
Red, Green 
Black, Navy or 
Brown Rayon 


Pastels in Pink, Green, Blue, 
Purple, Yellow Linen, and Solid 
Colors in Velvety Red, 

Green, Black, Brown, Navy 










Pat. Pend. 


* 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
COMPLETE SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED OR YOUR 
MONEY REFUNDED 
PERRY PAIGE, Haverhill, Mass. 

' Rush me prs. Polka Dots,- 
| ——Pastels, solid colors @ $2.45 











1c eee 2nd Color Choice ....... 

> = WEEE cme NAME ..... 

1 NAME 

s STREET ; 

7 ONE........ | i 
CFL Steck _ £1 Money Order, 0.92.8 
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PASTEL BROADCLOTH 


98 


2 for 7.85 
NEW 1949 COLORS 





Blue & Pink = Gray & Pink = Lilac & Maize 


New, swirling skirt... gay! 
New roll collar... comfortable! 
New contrasting colors... smart! 


Expensive-looking, fine count cotton 
. colorfast! 


eoeee 


* FLORIDA FASHIONS, SANFORD 624, FLORIDA 





Gray & Pink 













~ Junior 
Miss 
Sizes 


9-17 








3 «IS «17 SEND NO MONEY 


—We mail imme- 


Lilac & Maize 
diately. Full sat- 





isfaction or Money 
Back. Write For 


Print Clearly) 





FREE style folder. 
Zone 





: Please send__#3353 on Circle Size and Color 
approval at $3.98 each (2 9 "Wl 

5 for 7.85) plus postage and 

§C.0.D. charges. If not Blue & Pink 

« delighted, | may return 

! } sae se within ten days Name 

y for refund. (You may en- (Please 
close purchase price plus 

i a0 ostage, saving Address. 

ic - me refund 

a privilege) City & State 

(S 








MOTHER'S DAY 

Don’t need seri: n- 

ers. with “ CHEN 

gy ~ nae shop- 
“non-detachable’ 


pencil. mi flag to items 
needed, check on market 


Rememt iom_ wi 
an —S — "t forget. 


nly $1. oe pespeld 














This omine a . 
Leather Tie Case is a 
ha: 
ck 
or unpack ties. Self- 
contained manger, ; 
ooks anywhere 
erchi ——. M, c. . FLYNN, nak, 


43-6 . €. 59th Sta NY. 22 











Only 
plus 25¢ postage, 


12 Doz. ... $3.50 
9 Doz. ... $3.00 
6 Doz. ...$2.40 
3 Doz. ...$1.80 


NO-SO Cement 
25< (to attach 
without sewing) 


Identify 4 oS 





LOOK 

GIRLS 
BIG 

PROFITS Ee 


These beautiful, 





assorted cretonne Chi- 
nese baskets have 1000 uses. There is 50% 


profit in their sale for your troop. A quick 
seller, no investment. (Send for sample set 
today and start selling, set returnable for 
credit. ) 


THE WINDSOR BROOM CO. 


Dept. GS Hamburg, Pa. 








{ What's your hobby? | 


® Leathercraft @ Wood Carving 
@ Shelicraft ® Glass Etching 
® Copper Jewelry @ Oil Painting 

® Sequin Craft @ Plastics 


The 48-page Beaver Crafts catalog fully 
» describes and _ illustrates 
more than 50 practical 

















~ handicraft kits. Projects for 
quickly. | <; WOVE,, rn every member of the 
positively. © family. Send dime for your 
Personalize disti ly. copy today. 
BEAVER CRAFTS Inc. 
Ask your dealer, So. Norwalk 1, [bert 6-11, 11558 $. Wentworth Ave., Chicago 28, III. 
or write for somples Connecticut ar 
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Summer Storm 
(Continued from page 9) 


Julie felt a knife twist in her heart at this 
confirmation of her fears. She hadn’t realized 
how hard she’d been hoping she was wrong 
about last summer. Now there wasn’t much 
room for doubt. She moved her hand in a 
futile gesture and her wrist watch caught 
the light. It wasn’t long until curtaintime. 
Before the orchestra began the theme music 
she wanted to be back in the audience with 
the Wolffs. She knocked firmly on the door. 

“Hi!” she called out brightly, as she 
stepped into the dressing room. She could 
play-act, too. She could be the ingénue. 

Max’s frowning face uncreased to pleas- 
ure. “Baby!” he whooped, and swept her 
up in his arms. Paula’s dressing gown slid 
off her shoulders in her hurry to reach Julie. 

Darling, how we've pined for you!” 

Paula’s perfumed embrace and Max’s 
muscular hug eased the tautness in Julie. 
It was enough just to be with them; to be 
welcome. But immediately her brain began 
its busy analyzing. Were they putting on a 
good act, exchanging dutiful parental 
glances over her head, just as though they 
hadn’t been at each other’s throats only a 
moment before? Because she was here, and 
for her sake, were they pretending all was 
well, just as they always had? 

Max delightedly turned Julie 
“Mrs. Insworth, this proud beauty 
daughter.” 

“You’re lovely, Julie,” Paula- affirmed. 
“How did we do it, Max?” she demanded, 
her mouth twisting humorously. “Two hulks 
like us producing such glowing daintiness!” 

“The surprise the contract didn’t cover!” 
Max chuckled. 

Emotion made mincemeat of Julie’s in- 
sides. Max couldn’t know the raw hurt that 
phrase now evoked. They used to laugh 
together over the fact that her original ar- 
rival had made it possible for Paula to break 
a contract for a play she had hated. It had 
been a delightful joke to share—up to last 
summer. 

Paula’s maid, Tina, came into the dressing 
room, sparing Julie from further talk. Tina, 
who had known her from infancy, always 
checked her appearance stolidly and mi- 
nutely. Julie half expected her to look into 
her mouth and check her dental work, too. 
Then there was a knock on the door. The 
last-minute flurry was on. 

Julie slipped out of the dressing room and 
back to the theater just as the lights dimmed. 
But she didn’t see the play that unfolded in 
three sparkling acts. She was seeing another 
drama in her mind’s eye. 

Every summer Paula, Max, and Julie had 
been together in’ the country house. For a 
few months they were a family. It wasn't 
until last summer that Julie had suspected 
the whole production might be a farce. 
Maybe she wouldn’t have done so even then 
if it hadn’t been for the gossip column. Her 
parents thought they had disposed of the 
paper before she could see it, but Tina had 
lined a garbage pail with it and the name 
Insworth had caught Julie’s eye. 

She could still see herself squatting on 
the floor, twisting her head to read, and 
afterward she had thought that Tina rightly 
had put garbage where it belonged. But 
Julie’s mind had been poisoned. 

“Producer Max Insworth and his Paula 
staged a stormy public session recently that 
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reminded old fans of the Insworths of yore. 
How much longer can the ‘surprise’ continue 
to cement this contract?” 

There had been more, but all that had 
really registered in Julie’s mind was the fact 
that because of her, Paula and Max might 
be serving unwilling time together. Julie 
had fled from “the garbage,” but all summer 
had noticed with sharpened perception 
things which seemed to her to drive home 
the columnist’s point. Max had been rest- 
less. Paula had mooned. They had bickered 
endlessly over the next play Paula would do. 
The clinching fact was the argument that 
had flared violently between them over the 
Spanish comb. 

There was an old theater trunk which 
Paula threatened to unpack every summer, 
and finally she had tackled it. The Spanish 
comb was in the trunk. Paula had stuck the 
comb in her black hair, seized a dresser 
scarf and draped it across her shoulders. 

“There, Max!” she had cried triumphantly. 
“I told you I could do a stormy, romantic 
part. Why, I haven’t a doubt I could be 
a completely convincing Carmen!” 


Max’s laughter had roared. “Not even 
Carmen Jones.” 

Paula’s eyes could strike fire. “You’re an 
unfeeling beast,” she had sputtered in rage. 
“I should have left you long ago.” 

They had forgotten Julie, but Julie could 
never forget. She dragged herself back to 
the present at intermission time. She had 
seen the play before, and she could make 
appropriate responses to the Wolffs. 

It should have been a perfect evening— 
a triumphant evening. Mr. and Mrs. Wolff 
always found Paula and Max charming. 
Ann was impressed with Julie’s brilliant 
parents. And they were brilliant as they 
played host at a late supper. They were 
gracious and entertaining, united parents 
radiating pride and affection for Julie. But 
was it just acting? 

“Julie, love!” Paula cried when the long 
evening finally drew to a close. “I can't 
wait for this run to end and school to be 
over, so we can open the house.” 

“This summer the three of us are going 
to be golfers,” Max announced. 

There mustn’t be another summer, Julie 


thought fiercely. She was glad she was re- 
turning to the Wolffs overnight instead of 
staying at the hotel with her parents. 

They were in bed, the lights out, when 
Ann said sleepily, “Julie, I almost envy you.” 

Julie’s eyes were wet. Ann didn’t know 
what she was envying. The theater was 
glamorous and so were theater parents. But 
there was no glamour in the knowledge that 
your parents stayed together just for your 
sake. 

Ann dozed on the train the next morning 
and Julie was free to compose her thoughts. 
All winter she had been unconsciously 
debating what she would do about another 
summer. Now she found her decision wait- 
ing, ready-made. It was the perfect way to 
release Paula and Max from duty and to 
salvage what was left of her own pride. 

Back at school, she wrote her letter care- 
fully, and mailed it immediately outside the 
Sweet Shop. The instant the letter box 
clicked with finality over the white envelope, 
she wished it back. Almost in a panic she 
thought of waiting for the mailman. Perhaps 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Polly DEBS give you this fascinating trio for your summer 
adventures! Two wicked wedgies that will steal your heart .. . 


and a cute litile criss-cross strap to hug your pretty ankles. 


Your local shoe store has lots of other new styles, too! 





write for the name of your nearest dealer—Roberts, Johnson & Rand, Division of International Shoe Company « St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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HASKELL, TEXAS: Not being very popular with 
boys myself, I was overjoyed to read This 
Business of Boys in your February issue. 
Since reading this, I’ve been very careful 
to observe the kind of girls our boys pay 
most attention to, and it’s helped loads al- 
ready. 

I also enjoyed Girls Behind the Ball and 
you should see the improvement in my place 
of forward. I told my gym teacher of this 
article and she insisted on reading it to the 
class. I’m sure it will improve our whole 
basketball team. 

PauLa RATLIFF 


PORT JERVIS, NEW YORK: I am not writing to 
you just to tell you how much I enjoy your 
magazine, I am writing to thank you. You 
see, it was because of your magazine that 
our neighborhood dramatic club appeared. 

In 1947 you published a serial story, Shoe- 
string Theater. It was about a group of 
ambitious teen-agers who started a small 
dramatic club in an old barn. I have always 
been interested in dramatics, and this story 
aroused my imagination, so with a friend 
who also was very interested in acting and 
directing, I collected a group of seven friends 
and started a Junior Dramatic Club. Today 
we have ten members and an experienced 
adult director. Our meetings are recorded 
in the community paper. We have been 
asked to perform for many adult associations, 
besides our library club and Scout troop. It 
is the fulfillment of my dreams. I want to 
thank you sincerely for a wonderful maga- 
zine. 

RENEE DuNWoRTH 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS: We are freshmen in high 
school and enjoy THE AMERICAN GirL im- 
mensely. Between us we have only one 
criticism—the magazine is a bit too horsy. 
We do think the stories are wonderful and 
the fashions are adorable. How about an 
article on ballet with some pictures? 

Diana CRAIG 

CYNTHIA MILLER 


FAIRFAX, VIRGINIA: First of all I would like 
to congratulate you on the variety of letters 
you printed in the March issue. I know it 
must be hard to choose a good variety of 
letters from the hundreds you must receive. 
I think it is very important to print the let- 
ters that contain criticism. I believe that in 
America everyone has the right to say what 
they feel, and if you print the letters with 
praise in them you should also print the ones 
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with criticism. I think you do that, and it 
makes me very proud to think that I sub- 
scribe to a magazine which is truly Ameri- 
can. Thanks! 

JANET HaITMAN 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA: Horses on Pa- 
rade taught me a great deal about horses. 
Elena Finds Tomorrow is super, and I can’t 
wait to read the end of it. Your fashions 
have helped me a lot in picking out my 
Easter outfit. Congratulations on a wonder- 
ful magazine. 
ARLENE BARNETT 


ESSEXVILLE, MICHIGAN: Where, oh, where is 
Books? The mailman just left my March 
issue of THe AMERICAN Girt. I looked 
through it right away and Books was miss- 
ing. I never buy a bock unless it was re- 
viewed in THE AMERICAN GIRL. 

I like Horses on Parade. The pictures are 
good. I enjoy drawing horses, and this helps. 

ANNETTE BRANDT 


MERIDIAN, TEXAS: I am twelve years old and 
a new subscriber to your magazine. Horses 
on Parade and Two for the Show in the 
March issue were both good, but I don’t like 
the English saddles on the horses. Make 
them Western. 

June WiLson 


NASHOTAH, WISCONSIN: Thanks for publish- 
ing Two for the Show and also Horses on 
Parade. They were swell. I live for horses 
and have been waiting for some horse stories. 
Carot ANN Davy 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA: I’m crazy about horses, 
so naturally I liked Horses on Parade and 
Two for the Show. 
Some of your recipes that I have tried 
have been simply delicious. 
Beto Mears 


PORT CHESTER, NEW YORK: The article Beauty 
Is Skin Deep was very helpful to me, as my 
face isn’t clear, but now it is getting much 
better. I loved the article on horses and 
also Fwo for the Show. How about some 
mystery stories? 

Your fashions are very nice, especially the 
patterns, which are very helpful to me as 
my mother makes all my clothes. 

KATHERINE AHARONIAN 


FRIENDSWOOD, TEXAS: I am thirteen years 
old and in the eighth grade in Friendship 


i Sis 
Det 


5 
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school, which is very small. I am a drum 
majorette in our high-school band. I play 
the piano and bassoon. I wish you would 
have an article on twirling, and another like 
In the Looking Glass because I enjoyed that 
very much. 

Gioria VAN WINKLE 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS: The article Sound Sug- 
gestions really hit home with me. Lately my 
parents had been remarking how loud my 
voice was. It helped me loads. 

SHEILA PEARLMAN 


APPENZELL, SWITZERLAND: I have been read- 
ing your magazine for the past five years, 
in Europe as well as the States. I originally 
came from Jacksonville, Florida, but now I 
am in a Swiss Institute to learn German. 

I thoroughly enjoyed that article about 
the Pestalozzi Village in the January issue, 
as it is quite near where I go to school in 
Canton Appenzell. We, the Americans here, 
always thought that Appenzell was so iso- 
lated that no one had ever heard of it. But 
that article changed our minds. 

Here in Institute Buser there are eight 
Americans and two English, and after I fin- 
ish with THe AMERICAN Gir- I lend it so 
every one can enjoy its wonderful stories. 
But I have one thing to gripe about—not 
enough about my favorite animal, horses. 

I am fifteen years old and in the tenth 
grade, English section, of Institute Buser. 

BARBARA M. GILPATRICK 


STUTTGART, GERMANY: Congratulations on 
your January issue. Your magazine is always 
tops, but this particular copy was superlative. 
In it you had an article on the Pestalozzi 
Kinderdorf near Trogen, Switzerland. I had 
the pleasure of visiting this little Swiss vil- 
lage when my father was invited there to 
see this unusual orphanage. My father is an 
education specialist in the military govern- 
ment. 

While we were there we met the Polish 
teacher, Mr. Golas. He told us how he had 
been sentenced twice to die, and how he 
saved children from the gas chambers. All 
nine of the Polish children in the village had 
been taken off the streets in Warsaw. 

We were invited to dinner at the different 
houses. My father ate in the Italian house, 
and my mother and I were invited to the 
French house. In the evening we were in- 
vited to see a new French group come in. 

It was very cold that evening, but every 
child of the village was there. They carried 
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lanterns and flags, and wore the emblem of 
the orphanage. As we were waiting, we saw 
the new group from Alsace-Lorraine slowly 
marching up the hill from the depot, two 
miles away. The children of the village sang 
a song they had learned for them, and led 
them to their new home. I got a glimpse of 
the baggage that they had pulled up on a 
little wagon. For twenty children there were 
only enough little packages to fill a bushel 
basket! It was so pitiful! Each had every- 
thing he or she owned in a tiny cardboard 
box tied with string. 

We left for Geneva the next day. I 
wouldn’t have missed the Pestalozzi Chil- 
dren’s Village for anything! Thanks for let- 
ting other American girls not so fortunate as 
I know about how people in other lands live. 

Mona Gossarp 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA: The story Two for the 
Show was so good that even two boys in my 
block borrowed my AMERICAN GiRL to read 
it They said it was good, and that they 
thought girls’ magazines were sissy before 
they read those stories in the March issue. 
Let’s show them! 
Sytvia GRAHAM 


AMERSHAM, ENGLAND: I am a Girl Guide, 
and I think the part of THE AMERICAN GIRL 
which you allow to Girl Scouts is very inter- 
esting, and it gives us an idea of what you 
do in America. 

I think that the articles are extremely 
helpful to a teen-ager. As I like sewing a 
bit, I find the ideas on making clothes most 
useful and helpful. I think that it would be 
nice if most countries could have magazines 
like yours, and that they could be sent to 
girls of other countries to tell of the daily 
life and habits of that particular country. 

ANNE GIBSON 


BASKING RIDGE, NEW JERSEY: I am twelve 
years old and in the seventh grade of St. 
Elizabeth’s School. 

I think that you should have more fashions 
and wish you would have more articles like 
Elizabeth’s Room, which was very interest- 
ing. But I don’t think March’s cover was 
very appropriate for a young girl’s maga- 
zine. Do you? 

Nancy E. Curtin 


POJOAQUE, NEW MEXICO: I live in the Rio 
Grande Valley near Truchas Peaks, in the 
very place Elena Finds Tomorrow is written 
about. We have a troop of Girl Scouts here, 
and I believe they are the only troop in this 
area. All the girls, with the exception of 
two, are Spanish-American like Elena. All 
speak Spanish as well as English, and we 
live in adobe houses like those in the story. 
You can see why we all like this story so 
much. 

We have lots of fun in our troop. We 
have many service projects, parties, go on 
horseback rides, picnics in the mountains, 
and in the summer we go to Scout camp in 
the Sangre de Cristo Mountains. We are 
working on the Folk-Dancer badge at pres- 
ent, and find it easy to earn, as so many 
Spanish folk dances are favorites here, such 
as the raspa, varsoviana, chapanecas, and 
jarabe. 

Diana AMSDEN 


Please address your letters to The American 
Girl, 155 East 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 
THE END 
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TRUE ~ FALSE ? 


Good everyday health rules will help 





you breeze through “‘those days”’ 


true. Glowing good health, through 
proper diet, sleep, exercise and posture 
habits, will pay off in a feeling of well- 
being that certain time of the month. 
(And make you look ‘prettier all the 
time.) 


That’s good advice, and there’s 


TRUE 


Tall girls need 
Super-size napkins 
FALSE. Tall girls, and ail girls, have 
different protection requirements. Now 
you can choose from 3 sizes of Modess. 


Modess Regular (blue box) is ideal 
for the average needs of most girls. 


Modess Junior (green box) is slightly 
narrower, for girls of all ages who find 


plenty more where it came from... 
the friendly little Modess book called 
“Growing Up and Liking It.” 

It’s full of health, poise, and beauty 
pointers, all presented in easy-to-read 
talk and attractive illustrations. Mail 
coupon below for a FREE copy! 


PALSE ? 


a smaller napkin more comfortable 
and amply protective. 


Modess Super (orchid box) gives extra 
protection when greater absorbency is 
needed. 


Every Modess napkin has a special 
safety shield to guard against acci- 
dents. Try Modess—so soft, so safe, so 
comfortable. 


Send now for your FREE copy! 


Olive Crenning, Personal Products Corp., Box 351-Y, Milltown, N., J. 


Please send me, in plain wrapper, a FREE 
copy of “Growing Up and Liking It.” 





Addr 





City 





State. 
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Mladen ‘Foun 








“Allo-Ette” gives fashionable accentu- | 

ated uplift to average and to slightly 
larger-than-average bosoms. Bandeaux, 

$1.50 up; with 2-inch band, as shown, 

$2.00 up; with 6-inch band, $3.50 up, 

“There is a Maiden Form 

® for Every Type of Figure!” 

© 1948 MFB CO. 

Send ar fee Style Folders: Maiden Form | 
Brassiere Company, Inc., New York 16, N. Y. 
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SEND 
FOR YOUR 


SOFTBALL 
RULE 
BOOK 

only 10c 






To get the most out of 
your game of softball be 
sure to use 2 
Louisville Slugger bat and 
read H & B's Softball Rules” 


genuine 


/ for 1949. Get a copy from 
f your dealer or send [0c 
f (stamps or coin) 


direct to us _ to 


cover mailing. Ad- y ia 
dress Dept. AG-37, 
HILLERICH & us 
BRADSBY, Inc., we? 





Louisville 2, Ky. 






pst > 
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Summer Storm 
(Continued from page 33) 


he would return the letter if she gave him a 
convincing story. He didn’t come, and the 
moments passed. 

In spite of herself, she played a game all 
that day and the next. Now the letter had 
been picked up. Now it was at the station. 
Now it was on the train bound for New 
York. Now it was being delivered at the 
hotel. No, that was too quick. It couldn't 
possibly be delivered for another day. 

“Julie Insworth! Telephone. Long distance.” 


She heard her name _ being shouted 
through the dorm, found herself stumbling 
along the hall, running breathlessly down 
the steps to the phone. 

“Julie, darling!” Paula’s voice sounded 


thin and faraway. “Your letter just came. 
We're so disappointed. Do you mean it?” 

She heard herself answer calmly. “Camp 
will be fun, Paula, and I’ve never been.” 

There was a little silence. “Of course we 
want you to have fun, Julie, but we've 
looked forward so to summer. Max is as 
unhappy as I am. Here, talk to him.” 

“Baby!” Max bellowed into the phone. 
“We don’t sce you all year. What’s camp 
got that we haven’t got?” 

“It’s just that all the girls go. 
of the thing to do.” 

“But do you have to stay all summer?” 

Julie hesitated, torn by the sincerity of 
their voices. Or was it by her own need? 
The thought strengthened her resolve. “Well, 
you see, Max, the Wolffs have asked me to 
their place on the lake when camp closes, 
and Ann and I have such good times.” 


It’s sort 


“Oh,” Max said. Only that, but Julie 
could sense hurt and jealous frustration. 
Then, “Ill put Paula on again.” 


Paula argued and teased a few moments 
and then she said, “Think it over, dear, and 
decide what you really want. We'll miss 
you terribly, but we want you to have a 
happy summer. We'll wait to hear from 
you,” 

Julie returned to her room slowly. Did 
they really hate the idea of not having her 
with them, or would they feel relieved and 
free? If she could only know. Paula’s letter 
the next day decided her. She must have 
written it right after their phone conversa- 
tion and mailed it special delivery. 

She cut a class because she had to get 
back to her room alone to think. Reading 
the letter, she could hardly doubt that they 
loved her and wanted her for the summer. 
But was that the point? Julie’s own hurt 
had been so deep and engrossing that it 
was disconcerting to find that Paula and 
Max could be hurt, too. They had seemed 

her so superior and remote from hurt. 

She didn’t know why or in what connec- 
tion Mrs. Wolff's words came to her mind, 
“as though at Christmas you had sudden- 
ly grown up, and now it’s jelled.” At the 
time she had thought only that Mrs. Wolff 
had been wrong. Maybe Mrs. Wolff had 
been half right. Last summer had been like 
—like the timé she had seen the ballet 
dancers after the performance. An illusion 
destroyed. Maybe it was true that Paula 
and Max were putting on an act for her sake. 
But if they loved her enough to pretend, 
couldn’t she be grown-up enough to play 
their game just a little while longer? 

Time moved swiftly. The school year 
seemed to fly, and then the dorm was full 


of girls planning their summers out loud as 
they packed. Julie had talked frequently 
with Paula and Max on the phone. There 
had been no mistaking their pleasure at her 
decision. Tina had opened the house, and 
Paula and Max would go out before Julie. 

By the time she boarded the train, she 
found herself anticipating. But when the 
cab from the station deposited her at the 
door, her steps lagged. The sight of the 
house brought back last summer sharply, 
and with it, her fears. She was glad that 
she had notified no one of the exact time 
of her arrival, so that she could have a 
chance to compose herself. 


AIN had started, and she moved to the 
shelter of the porch. Her blouse stuck to 

her back, partly from the sultriness of the 
day and partly from the same nervousness 
that made her palms wet. She left her big 
bags on the porch, opened the door that 
was never locked, and carried her overnight 
case upstairs. She had to pass her parents’ 
room. Their door was open and she was 
abreast of it before she heard them, but 
they were not aware of her approach. 

The theater trunk was open in the room 
and Paula was rummaging in it while Max 
lounged on the bed, watching her with 
amused eyes. Paula, wrapped in a smock, 
and hair pinned atop her head, was digging 
into the trunk with typical enthusiasm. 

Suddenly she gave a cry. “Max, darling, 
look!” 

Julie recognized what Paula held in her 
hand. It was the Spanish comb. Max 
frowned at it blankly. 


“Remember last summer, Max? What a 


fight we had over this miserable comb?” 
Julie couldn’t believe it when Max 
laughed. “And you threatened again to 


leave me, probably.” 


Paula flung herself at him. “I can be an 


awful ham. but you know you couldn't 
drive me away!” 
Julie didn’t know anybody kissed like 


that outside of movies. Certainly not parents 
—not even theater parents. She tiptoed away 
from the door and downstairs. 

A door slammed wildly and a chill wind 
swept through the hall. She ran to close the 
door, shivering a little at the unseasonable 
violence of the storm that had blown up. 

A sudden need of companionship sent 
her to the kitchen. Tina was there, mixing 
batter in a big pottery bowl. Julie stood at 
the open kitchen door, watching the trees 
twist. Something stung her cheek. 

“Tina, it’s hail!” She couldn’t keep the 
shock out of her voice. 

Tina agreed, stirring unconcernedly. “It’s 
hail, all right. But what of it? It still don’t 
change the fact that it’s summer.” 

Julie turned away from the storm, which 
was abating almost as swiftly as it had risen. 
She sat down across the table, and stared 
with unseeing eyes at Tina swirling the 
yellow batter against the sides of the bowl. 
She was thinking of the Spanish: comb, 
which a few minutes ago had seemed a 
symbol of tragedy. Why, her parents’ quar- 
rels were like this summer storm—violent 
and meaningless. They didn’t alter the 
reality of Max’s and Paula’s love for each 
other and for her, any more than the hail- 
storm stopped it from being summer. She 
was almost laughing, in swelling happiness, 
as she rose. “I'd better let Mother and Dad 


know I’m here,” she sang out gaily. “I can't 
wait another moment to see them!” 
THE END 
MAY, 1949 
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Elena Finds Tomorrow 


(Continued from page 13) 


mother will not like it when she sees what 
you have done to my best clothes,” he 
blubbered. 

“Now see here, Amarante,” Natan warned 
him. “You were the one who hit the ceiling, 
Elena had nothing to do with it.” 

“But it was her k-k-killnick,” Amarante 
whimpered. “And it’s her fault that people 
would not come.” 

“Of all the silly talk!” Emilio blustered. 

“Dona Benigna t-told my mama. She said 
if it had been anybody but that addlepated 
girl who started the k-killnick—and her not 
even through school!” 

It was at this moment that doa Maria 
came toiling up the long road with Raquel. 

“Oh, doha Maria!” Elena wailed. “I am so 
sorry. The doctor and nurse have gone!” 

Pallid little Raquel whined that her legs 
hurt, and her mother looked down at her 
with indignant pity. “And after I had to 
lug her half the way up here! I never did 
think there was any sense in this crazy idea 
of Elena’s. Look at Refugio, not well yet, 
and only a bean. That does not speak well 
for the doctors. But you would give me no 
peace. Come along home, Raquelita.” 

When they were gone, Amarante sham- 
bling behind them, Natan broke the momen- 
tary silence. “What on earth did she mean? 
The nurse, too, and that chump of a doctor? 
They talked as if the clinic was your doing.” 

“It was,” Elena answered stonily. “When 
Grandmother’s knee knitted wrong because 
of waiting too long for a doctor—and Pe- 
drito, may he rest in peace—and Refugio— 
and oh, so many others—I began to think of 
things I had not thought much about be- 
fore—Oh, yes, it was all my doing.” 

With that she dropped down on the doc- 
tor’s chair and hid her face in her arms, 
flung out on his table. This was to have 
been her day of triumph. What a sorry 
triumph it was turning out to be! 

Through the stupid sobbing she couldn’t 
control, her brother’s voice came, worrying 
and scolding. “Well, you needn’t be so up- 
set!” he told her in English. “How can you 
blame folks? I went through school, and so 
did Natan. And made good grades. But 
what about you? It was too dull for you to 
waste time on. And now—” 

“Suppose you hush, Emilio Trujillo!” 
Natan’s voice broke in sternly. “Elena is not 
such a child. Who was it thought of a clinic 
for Mirador? You or I or even Isabella 
Ortega? No, it was Elena. If she had wanted 
to, she could have made better grades than 
either of us.” 

Natan defending her! The shock stopped 
Elena’s tears. She almost held her breath so 
as not to lose one word. 

“Chiquita, come to Pueblo and leave this 
place that you hate,” he pleaded. “And as 
for the clinic—pouf!” 

“Oh, Natan!” She jerked up her head, her 
eyes brimming. “It is not the clinic—pouf! 
Think of Raquel! I cannot bear it, I tell you. 
And I do not hate Mirador so much.” She 
stopped in amazement, and then continued 
wonderingly, “Why, I do not hate Mirador 
at all!” 

Elena was surprised at this new feeling, 
but Natan’s next words astonished her even 
more. 

“Elena,” he said, “how beautiful you are!” 

(Continued on page 38) 
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SPEAKING OF MOVIES 





BELVEDERE GOES TO COLLEGE 
—Here's the sequel to ‘’Sitting 
Pretty,’’ with Clifton Webb con- 
tinuing his role of Novelist Bel- 
vedere. This time he enters 
college to do four years’ work 
in one, to qualify for a prize 
given only to college gradu- 
ates. College traditions go 
boom under Clifton’s scathing 
remarks, and there's a laugh a 
minute. Shirley Temple is a 
war-bride coed, Tom Drake and 
Alan Young play two students. 





A CONNECTICUT YANKEE — 
Bing Crosby's newest Techni- 
color musical is a lavish pro- 
duction that is only remotely 
concerned with Mark Twain’s 
story. Crosby sings several Hit 
Parade tunes, makes love to a 
beautiful new actress, Rhonda 
Fleming, and introduces mod- 
ern ideas to King Arthur's 
Court. The cast includes such 
well-known names as Sir Cedric 
Hardwick, William Bendix, Mur- 
vyn Vye, and Virginia Field. 


EL PASO—Hollywood is turning 
out bigger and better Westerns, 
and “El Paso” is one of the 
most rugged, with John Payne 
as a dashing young cavalry- 
man who braves the lawless 
frontier town for love of the 
beautiful daughter (Gail Rus- 
sell) of the town judge—played 
by Henry Hull. Sterling Hayden 
and Dick Foran are a mean 
brace of villains, and George 
“Gabby” Hayes is also in the 
cast—as garrulous as usual. 





THE RED PONY—John Stein- 
beck’s tender story of a small 
boy on a California ranch is 
ideal for the whole family. 
Young Peter Miles plays Tom 
Tiflin, whose father buys him a 
red pony with the provision 
that he tend it carefully. When 
the pony dies, Tom’s heart is 
almost broken, but there's a 
happy ending. Myrna Loy and 
Shepperd Strudwick are the 
parents; Lovis Calhern is the 
little boy's old grandfather. 





by CAROL CRANE 








Elena Finds Tomorrow 
(Continued from page 37) 


She put up her hands to hide the hotness 
of her face, but Natan lifted them gently 
away. “It is not alone this new tallness and 
thinness, though it is true that they become 
you. No. More it is your eyes—your mouth 
—so alive and eager—as if a darkness had 
been lighted.” 

She pulled away, blushing and embar- 
rassed, a wild happiness singing in her heart, 
To cover her confusion she searched for 
some ordinary thing to talk about, and re- 
membered the clinic. “Natan, Mirador needs 
the clinic so terribly,” she mourned. 

Emilio’s rugged English broke in on her 
soft Spanish. “Well, heck! they may need it, 
but they sure don’t want it.” 

Elena said nothing for a long moment. 

“What are you thinking, chiquita?” Natan 
asked her. 

“IT am thinking that I shall go back to 
school and make them eat their words,” she 
answered in a controlled voice. “I shall 
graduate with good grades—and maybe 
study nursing, like Isabella. But before that 
we shall have the clinic, never fear. Yes, I 
know that there will still be the heavy work 
to do at home. But after the way I have 
worked this summer—” 

Natan seemed to be planning, too. After 
a while he said slowly, “I know fellows who 
work as sheepherders in summer, and save 
enough to go to the university in winter. 
The pay is small, but the expenses are 
smaller. And with nobody to talk to but 
sheep, they say it is easy to study.” 

“What the heck?” Emilio demanded un- 
easily. “What have sheepherding and _ the 
university to do with you?” 

“Plenty,” answered Natan with an em- 
barrassed laugh. “Do you think a girl like 
Elena will want to marry an ignoramus?” 

Cheeks flaming, Elena stuttered, “Why- 
why, Natan!” 

Natan dropped into English, but if his 
words were light, his expression was not. 
“Elena, I popped the question in my letter. 
No answer. You didn’t let out a squawk! 
I was so mad I thought I’d never look at 
you again. And then when I asked you to 
dance at the fiesta, you treated me like dirt, 
and I was madder than ever. But gosh, 
Elena, I don’t know where my madness has 
gone. But you didn’t say no. And to the 
Anglos, silence means consent.” 

“Have you no shame, getting engaged in 
public?” Emilio complained. 

“But we are not engaged,” Elena mur- 
mured faintly. 

Natan put his hand under her chin, tipped 
up her face and kissed her. “We are, too, 
engaged, and that proves it.” 

“But you—will you want to live im 
Pueblo?” Elena stammered. “After the big 
city, you could not bear Mirador.” 

Natan whistled. “What gave you that 
idea?, Nothing but the wages kept me there. 
And Mama and the girls.” 

“But Emilio told how wonderful it was in 
every letter. What good times you had. 
How you lived like Anglo lords. And the 
snapshots with grand houses and trees and—” 

Emilio fidgeted uneasily under their in- 
quiring eyes. “I was ashamed to let on how 
things really were. I hated to have Grand- 
mother worry. I didn’t say anything that 
wasn’t true, only the grand houses were 4 
long way off from Stringtown.” 


MAY, 1949 
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Stringtown! Elena had heard of the ugly 
place, but had not connected it with them. 

Natan nodded somberly. “There only did 
we find welcome. Except for the Spanish 
who have wealth or education, the Anglos 
despise us. ‘Shiftless foreigners,’ that is the 
best name they have for us.” 

“Foreigners?” Elena exploded. “We who 
have lived here for centuries!” She waved 
her hand toward the roofs of the village. 
“Shiftless?> Us? And what of the Anglo 
girls? I suppose they despised you, too?” 

“What Anglo girls? ”Natan looked puzzled. 

“With you in the snapshot Emilio sent me!” 

Emilio snickered and dodged out of his 
friend’s reach. “Sister, he did not even know 
the girls were there. We were out walking 
on a Sunday, to forget a while our String- 
town. Those Anglos came up behind Natan, 
and I snapped a picture.” 

Peace stole over Elena. Life was wonder- 
ful. Dreamily she contemplated the view 
before her, much like the view from the 
cherry orchard. Strung along the rim of 
the ravine, the flat-topped houses were as 
pink as the rocks in the westering sun. Some 
were hung round with giant strings of 
chilies, scarlet and crimson, and tall trees 
reached far down to caress them. 

“Was it always so beautiful?” Elena 
wondered. 

“But you felt stifled in your house under 
the hill. From here you cannot see much 
farther, Elena.” Natan’s voice was anxious. 

“From here I can see everything in this 
world,” Elena said. “I can see my clinic. I 
warn you nobody is going to stop that. And 
I can see Mirador—Day-Before-Yesterday— 
and Los Alamos—Day-After-Tomorrow. What 
more could I wish to see?” 

Natan frowned with mock sternness. 
“What about me?” he growled. 

THE END 


Amateur Sleuth 
(Continued from page 7) 


“Serves me right for my tomfoolery—it 
wouldn’t have happened if I had remained 
my natural uncouth self.” He stooped to re- 
trieve the sign and read its faded gilt letter- 
ing aloud. “‘Lucius M. Whittaker.’ It may 
be old,” he said, “but it still packs a wallop. 
I'll fasten it up again after I do my other 
chores.” He propped the sign against the 
inside of the gatepost and followed Elly. 

A white-haired lady was waiting for them 
in the doorway, and Elly kissed her fondly. 
“Aunt Mattie,” she said, “this is Butch—his 
real name is Marvin Conover, Junior, only 
nobody calls him that. Where’s Uncle Lu, 
and what does he want us to do?” 

“Lucius will tell you. He’s waiting for 
you in the south parlor,” her great-aunt said. 
“Excuse me, my dears. I’m making a chick- 
en pie for your lunch.” . 

“Swell—I mean, thanks,” Butch stam- 
mered, quite overawed by the gleaming rose- 
wood staircase and the many-prismed chan- 
delier. He stepped carefully past a table 
laden with Dresden ornaments, and into the 
elegant parlor where Judge Whittaker, a 
brisk old gentleman looking somewhat like 
Buffalo Bill, was stuffing papers into a bulg- 
ing bag. “Old cases,” he explained. “I’m 
writing a book on criminal law, and I always 
take my work out to the summerhouse in 
the garden, because I can concentrate there 
without any interruptions. I'll tell you just 
what I want you to do, young man, and then 
I wish to be left strictly alone.” 
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Butch’s task, it seemed, was to load a pile 
of firewood in the apple orchard on a wagon 
and bring it to the house. “The wagon is 
already there,” the judge told them. “I 
harnessed old Kit myself. Nobody in your 
generation knows a martingale from a whif- 
fletree. Still, I'm glad to have your help. 
The Carter boys across the way usually do 
such things for Mattie and me, but the 
whole family’s off on a vacation trip this 
week. I suppose, Conover, that you do 
know an apple orchard when you see one?” 

“Yes, sir.” Butch suppressed a_ smile. 
“And thanks for the job.” 

“Not at all,” Uncle Lucius snapped. “I’m 
only paying you what I'd pay anyone else.” 

“Jinks, I'd hate to tangle with old Lucius 
in court,” Butch said as they walked toward 
the orchard. “He could be plenty tough.” 

“I guess he could,” Elly agreed, “but I'll 
bet he never gave an unfair sentence. Look 
—there’s the firewood piled up inside that 
shed. Get a load of Kit! Isn’t he spirited?” 

“It’s a wonder the moss isn’t growing on 
him, too,” Butch chuckled, and the sway- 
backed steed glared indignantly. 

“Hauling this much wood won't hurt 
him,” Elly said, peering into the shed. “Tell 
you what—we can work faster if we use a 
couple of these bushel baskets. I can be 
filling one in the shed while you carry the 
other out and empty it into the wagon.” 

“You do occasionally show a gleam of 
intelligence,” Butch grinned, and they set 
to work gaily. 

They had almost finished loading the 
wagon when Elly stopped __ suddenly. 
“Butch,” she murmured, “look at that 
horrid old tramp coming up the road from 
the railroad station—he’s waving to you. “Oh, 
Butch, don’t pay any attention to him!” 

Butch straightened up to take a good 
look at the man. “You stay in there,” he 
ordered Elly, “and keep out of sight. Ill 
go find out what he wants. He’s probably 
not as hard-boiled as he looks—just after a 
handout.” He sauntered over to the fence. 
“Did you want something?” he asked. 

“Yeah, big boy, I did,” the man whined. 
“I'm lookin’ for Judge Whittaker’s place.” 

“You know the judge?” Butch asked. 

“What’s that to you?” the other snarled. 
“Jest tell me where his house is, and be 
quick about it.” He seized Butch’s shoulder 
in a painful grip. “I’ve waited too long for 
this day to be flimflammed by a kid like 
you.” He freed Butch’s shoulder and slid 
his hand meaningfully into his coat pocket. 
“Come on, speak up!” he barked. 

Butch was sure now that he knew who 
this man was. The hand that had reached 
into the pocket was the left, and the convict 
still at large after the jailbreak of which 
Butch had heard this morning was known as 
Lefty Dorgan! Elly had said her uncle used 
to preside over a law court in Richmond. 
Perhaps he was the judge who had given 
Dorgan his life sentence. 

Butch thought hard. “You don’t need to 
get sore,” he faltered, rubbing his shoulder 
with a hand that longed to curl into a fist 
and punch Dorgan’s ugly chin. “Just keep 
on along this road.” Butch pointed ahead, 
remembering a crossroad they had passed 
that morning. “Turn to the right at the 
crossroad and keep on for about a quarter 
of a mile.” 

To the boy’s immense relief, his unsavory 
questioner lost no time in striding off down 
the road. Butch waited until he had passed 
the bend and disappeared and then ran back 

(Continued on page 42) 
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What about a gift for your weekend hostess? 


] Bring it with you 
When guesting, remember your friend’s 
mother with some wee giftie. You can 
bring it, or send it later. Either’s correct. 
But you needn’t flourish the present the 
moment your foot is in the hall! What’s 
more, you needn’t postpone your visit— 





How to choose 
the right perfume? 


(] By trial and error 
(] By its glamorous name 
([] Buy Mom’s brand 


Keep cool and sweet with a delicate co- 
logne; or some light-hearted perfume suited 
to you. How to tell? By trial and error. Try 
a few different fragrances in small sizes, to 
find your kind. You know, when smart gals 
choose sanitary protection, they try the 3 
absorbencies of Kotex—Regular, Junior, 
Super. Do likewise! Discover which one’s 
right for your needs. Each absorbency has 
a special safety center that gives you extra 
protection. 





(CD Send it later 


(] Either is correct 


just because “that” day is nigh. For the 
new Kotex keeps you comfortable. Gives 
you softness that holds its shape . . . (this 
napkin’s made to stay soft while you wear 
it.) And your new all-elastic Kotex Sanitary 
Belt is adjustable; doesn’t bind! 





To style-wise gals, 
does “Empire” suggest— 

() World's tallest building 

() Great Britain 

(] Good Camouflage 


Plan to go places? Or a stay-at-home vaca- 
tion? Either way, you can find new glamour 
—by giving careful thought to your ward- 
robe. If you’ve figure faults, select styles 
that conceal them. For instance —the high- 
waisted ‘‘Empire”’ line does wonders for a 
flat-chested femme. And don’t forget, on 
certain days, there’s no telltale line with 
Kotex. For that, thank the flat pressed ends 
of Kotex. They prevent revealing outlines 
. do wonders for your confidence! 


More women choose KOTEX’ 
than all other sanitary napkins 


3 ABSORBENCIES: REGULAR, JUNIOR, SUPER 
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by CARL 


RECOMMENDED RECORDS 





Popular 
c cic Ca... Margaret Whit- 
ing ... Capitol . . . Tops among the new 


tunes is this haunting continental ballad, 
most effectively portrayed by the bland, 
floating quality of Margaret’s singing and a 
brilliant arrangement by Frank DeVol. 

So In Love ... True To You In My Fashion 
. .. Dinah Shore . . . Columbia . . . Dinah 
leads the way with these elegant etchings of 
“Kiss Me Kate” tunes. Harry Zimmerman’s 
background music deftly complements her 
sleek renditions of the poignant “So In Love” 
and the tricky lyrical business of the 
“Fashion” song. 

The New Ashmolean . . . Johnny Mercer 

. Capitol . . . Gay humor and bright 
colors are the order of the day as Johnny 
Mercer and Paul Weston pay a _ rousing 
tribute to the “Marching Society and Stu- 
dents Conservatory Band.” 

You Was... Art Lund... MGM... 
Art’s pleasantly relaxed styling lends just the 
right touch of impertinence to the equally 
relaxed grammatical construction of these 
clever lyrics. There’s solid rhythmic support 
from Johnny Thompson’s band. 

Begin The Beguine . .. On The Alamo... 
Jo Stafford . . . Capitol . The lilting 
“Beguine” is effectively contrasted with the 
dreamy tempo of the “Alamo” in these 
memorable tunes. Jo’s silken-voiced interpre- 
tations are heightened by the exciting har- 
monies of the assisting Starlighters. 

Just One Of Those Things . . . Les Brown 
. .. Columbia . . . The Brown band turns in 
another top job with this mercurial arrange- 
ment of a Cole Porter classic. Sharp, incisive 
brass and sax work make it heady stuff. 


New Trends 


Sequence In Jazz... Woody Herman... 
Columbia . . . Whether your musical prefer- 
ence runs bopwise and you relish this set, 
or you're a partisan of the old-time jazz and 
inclined to clamp hands over ears, you'll 
find the latest explorations of the Herman 
herd have resulted in some provocative 
music. “Summer Sequence” and “Lady Mc- 
Gowan’s Dream,” Ralph Burns originals, 
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take up the eight sides of the set and are 
counted among the band’s most expressive 
numbers. 


Concert 


Chopin: Mazurkus, played by Maryla 
Jonas, pianist. In contrast with the exciting, 
colorful and heroic character of the Polo- 
naises, Chopin’s Mazurkas seem more intimate 
and personal expressions. Nine of the fifty- 
one Mazurkas are included in this set and 
represent a wide range of mood, from the 
dashing G Major to the poignant, even 
tragic, No. 21 in C-sharp Minor. Miss Jonas 
is among the pre-eminent interpreters of the 
music of her compatriot, Chopin, as she bril- 
liantly proves in this collection (Columbia ). 

Copland: Prairie Night and Celebration 
Dance, New York Philharmonic, Leopold 
Stokowski. Perhaps more than any other 
American composer, Copland has made use 
of our native folk songs as a source of 
thematic material for much of his music. He 
has been concerned to a degree with de- 
veloping a music which is “truly American,” 
and these tuneful excerpts from his famous 
ballet, “Billy The Kid,” are striking examples 
of the composer’s mastery of the technique 
of weaving folk tunes into his scores for 
vivid portrayal of the American scene (Co- 
lumbia ). 

Mozart: Symphony No. -39 in E-Flat 
Major, the Cleveland Orchestra, George 
Szell. This is the first of the last great trilogy 
of symphonies which Mozart composed in 
the incredibly short time of less than two 
months during the summer of 1788, three 
years before his death. It is one of the 
world’s finest symphonies. At the time of its 
composition, Mozart was harassed by illness 
in his family and by acute financial difficul- 
ties. His life was one of tragedy and un- 
happiness. He was given no respect by 
those he served; he was miserably poor: he 
was cheated by those for whom he worked; 
he was hardly permitted to earn a living; 
yet he wrote music of unrivaled serenity and 
beauty. The loveliness of the symphony 
betrays none of the unhappiness behind it. 
This is peerless music, beautifully interpreted 
( Columbia ). 

THE END 








Amateur Sleuth 
(Continued from page 41) 


to Elly, who was cowering in the shed, 

“T heard him!” she quavered. “He’s look- 
ing for Uncle Lucius. And he’s got a gun!” 

“Yep,” Butch admitted briefly. “But it'l] 
take him ten minutes, maybe, to find out 
that I’ve sent him on the wrong road. Now 
look. You nip back to the house and phone 
the sheriff. Tell him Lefty Dorgan—get 
that? Lefty Dorgan—is on this road looking 
for Judge Whittaker. Then run out to the 
summerhouse and tell your uncle. I’m going 
down to the gate for a minute. I have a 
plan to stop Lefty if he comes back before 
the sheriff gets here.” 

“Oh, Butch, be careful!” Elly pleaded, 
then pelted off through the apple trees. 

“Atta girl!” Butch applauded, then 
sobered quickly. “Hope my plan works,” he 
muttered. He bolted for the fence and 
vaulted over it, giving the pensively waiting 
Kit another start, and was off at full speed 
down the road. When he reached the 
judge’s gate, he glimpsed Elly in the dis- 
tance making for the kitchen door of the 
house. So far, so good. He snatched up 
the fallen sign bearing the judge’s name and 
raced across the road with it. He had just 
time to hang it on the Carters’ gate and to 
dart behind the huge trunk of an old red 
oak before he caught sight of the convict 
hurrying back along the road. 

“Drat!” Butch groaned. “He must have 
met somebody who set him right.” But his 
scheme, he believed, would still be effective. 
Dorgan, seeing the lettered sign on_ the 
Carters’ gate, would turn into their entrance, 
and Butch, using his football tactics, would 
tackle him before he could discover his 
mistake. 

He waited behind the tree, looking around 
it cautiously to watch Elly dash over to the 
summerhouse; peering out to see Dorgan 
pause, undecided, between the two houses, 
then turn to read the sign, and push open 
the Carters’ gate. 

Butch braced. himself for a leap, just as 
old Judge Whittaker raced across his yard 
and into his front door. The next instant 
Butch’s flying tackle pinned the convict flat 
and held him until the judge came panting 
up with a rifle in his hands. 

After that the sheriff arrived, and when 
he had driven away with Dorgan, hand- 
cuffed and bandaged, in his custody, the 
judge turned to Butch. 

“Young man,” he smiled, “I might even 
purchase a radio now, although I detest the 
blasted noises they make. That police call 
vou overheard did me good service. When 
I sentenced Dorgan to life imprisonment 
he vowed he’d get me. And he might have 
succeeded, except for you. So, here—I’d like 
to add this twenty dollars to your school 
fund.” 

“Oh, thanks, sir,” Butch beamed, and 
then his face fell. “Golly moses!” he moaned. 

“What’s the matter?” the judge asked. 
“Don’t you want the money?” 

“Of course he does!” Elly squealed. “T'll 
bet that'll be more than anybody else earns, 
and Butch will be the one who has to make 
the radio speech! Just imagine!” 

“Yeah, that’s just what occurred to me!” 
Butch lamented. “I have mike fright already, 
thinking about it. Oh, Elly, why do I let 
you get me into these things!” 

THE END 
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Vegetables Can Be 
Glamorous 


(Continued from page 17) 


margarine and sprinkle with grated cheese. 
Bake in a moderate oven (350°) for 15 
minutes. Serves 6. If desired, additional 
tomato sauce flavored with margarine and 
cheese may be served at the table. With hot 
muffins, and a fruit dessert, this makes a meal. 


VEGETABLE PLATE WITH CORN FRITTERS 

Make up any appealing combination of 
vegetables you choose, keeping in mind that 
the colors should harmonize and the textures 
should vary. Arrange attractively, featuring 
two or three golden, chewy, corn fritters 
on each plate. 


CORN FRITTERS 


1 box (10 oz.) quick- ¥, teaspoon double- 
frozen golden sweet acting baking powder 
corn 1 teaspoon salt 

2 tablespoons butter, Ye teaspoon pepper 
melted 3 tablespoons corn 

Y. cup sifted flour liquid or milk 

2 eggs, well-beaten 
Thaw corn, and drain through strainer, 
pressing the kernels slightly against sides 
and reserving liquid. Mix corn with melted 
butter. Sift flour once, measure, add baking 
powder, salt, and pepper, and sift again. 

Add to corn and mix thoroughly. Add liquid 

and stir until smooth. Then add eggs and 

stir gently until blended. Bake on a hot, 
well-greased griddle until crisp and lightly 
browned. Serve hot with butter and syrup. 

Makes 10 to 12 fritters. 


MUSHROOM-AND-PEA CASSEROLE 
WITH PEANUT TOPPING 


Vq cup butter Dash powdered 


2 tablespoons finely marjoram 
diced onion Y_ teaspoon kitchen 
V4 cup flour bouquet 


_ 


1% cups milk 
1 (3-0z.) can chopped 


cup chopped 
salted peanuts 


broiled mushrooms 2 cups cooked 
Y2 teaspoon salt green peas 
Ye teaspoon pepper 1 cup cooked carrot 
strips 


Melt butter in small saucepan over mod- 
erate heat. Add onion and cook 1 minute. 
Stir in flour. Add milk, contents of can of 
mushrooms, salt, pepper, marjoram, and 
kitchen bouquet. Cook, stirring constantly, 
until sauce thickens. Stir in half of the pea- 
nuts. Combine peas and carrots (which 
have been cooked until barely tender) in 
well-oiled 1% quart baking dish. Pour sauce 
over peas and carrots, mixing lightly with 
fork to distribute sauce evenly. Sprinkle re- 
maining peanuts over the top. Bake in mod- 
erate oven (350°) about 30 minutes or until 
thoroughly hot and the peanuts are golden 
brown. Serve immediately. 


ORANGE BAKED BEETS 


4 medium-sized VY. #2 can diced 
oranges beets and juice 
Cut a slice from the stem end of each 

orange and carefully scoop out pulp, saving 

the shells. Remove seeds and membrane and 
dice pulp. Add to diced beets and juice. 

Put mixture into orange shells, place in a 

shallow baking dish, and bake in a moderate 

oven (350°) about 15 minutes. Serve hot 
as a garnish with meat or fish. 
(Continued on page 45) 
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Wilson Top Notch and K-28 golf 
balls, built on new Isotropic principle 
of construction, give uniform, accurate 
response—long flight—true roll. 






















FAMOUS PLAYER 
EQUIPMENT 
to help your game 


Famous players in every major sport 
—including such golfing greats as 
Patty Berg and Babe Didrikson—use 
and recommend Wilson sports equip- 
ment—today’s modern equipment for 
today’s modern play. They say “Play 
Wilson and you play the finest.” Babe 
Didrikson and Patty Berg Signature 
and Autograph clubs are designed es- 
pecially for women. Sold by dealers 
and golf professionals everywhere. 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago 
(A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 


Branch offices in New York, San Francisco 
and other principal cities 


Only Wilson gives you Strata-Bloc 
woods. Only Wilson Strata-Bloc 
woods and precision irons have 
the patented Reminder-Gruv-Grip 
to insure correct grip—control—for 
more accurate shot making. Con- 
forms to U.S.G.A. rules. 


son (above) 
and Patty Berg 
(left) are mem- 
bers of the fa- 
mous Wilson 
Advisory Staff. 





IT’S 





TODAY IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
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YOU can WiINA 


DAYTON CUSTOM- 


BUILT BICYCLE 


We're giving 


49 


of ’em away 


* Maroon body 

* Chrome fenders 

* Deluxe saddle 

© Streamlined 
frame with 
aircraft-type 
welding 

* Electric horn 

*Heavy chrome 
Torpedo light 

© U.S. Royal 
Master white- 
sidewall tires 

* Special coaster- 
brake 

* Heavy-duty 
luggage carrier 

* Finger-fit rubber 


Girl’s Model) 


“The World's Best-Built 
Bike" for your very 
own. These bikes sell 
for $69.95 and we're 
giving away not one 
but FORTY-NINE of 
them! Just look at 
these features: 


IT’S SIMPLE TO WIN. 


HERE’S ALL YOU HAVE E a a 7, 
TO DO Anyone from 8 peda 








Is 

to 16 years of * Sturdy kickstand 
age can enter. You 
must read the book WANTED: TWO BIKES by 
Walter Retan, which is available at public or 
school libraries, or for $2.50 at any book- 
store. WANTED: TWO BIKES is the exciting 
story of two boys and their money-making 
schemes. Read the book, then in 75 words or 
more tell what you thought was the best 
scheme in the book, and also how you, your- 
self, could earn money to buy a bike. Make 
up your own ideas—don’t use the ideas in 
the book. You can submit more than one 
letter, but each letter must be no less than 
75 words. Give your full name, complete 
address, date of birth and whether or not 
you now own a bicycle (this does not mean 
you cannot win another). IMPORTANT: Mail 
your letter to: ALADDIN BOOKS, 554 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. Your letter must be 
postmarked not later than May 27th, 1949. 

A bicycle will be awarded to the winner 
in each state and the District of Columbia. 
In the event of a tie duplicate prizes will be 
awarded. The letters become the property of 
Aladdin Books and the judges’ decision will 
be final. Winners will be announced by mail 
on June 17th, 1949, and the prizes will be 
shipped immediately thereafter. g 


Hu ery! Dont miss this amaz- 


ing opportunity. Send 
ALADDIN BOOKS 









in your entry at once! 















Guard against 
perspiration odor 
this better way 


Why endure strong 
smelling soaps, 
when a daily bath 
with fragrant, mild 
Cuticura Soap 
leaves you feeling 
wonderfully clean 
and confident! Fin- 
ish with luxurious- 
ly fragrant Cuticura — 
Talcum to absorb —— 

and deodorize perspiration, assure long 
lasting daintiness. Buy Cuticura Soap and 
Talcum at druggists today! 


CUTICURA 
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by Marjorie Cinta 


The Proud Way. By Survey 


SeirertT. J. B. Lippincott Company, 
$3.00. Do you enjoy books that make fa- 
mous people of a bygone day come alive so 
that you remember them more vividly than 
many real people you have known? This 
one makes you feel that way about Varina 
Howell and the man she married, Jefferson 
Davis, who became President of the Con- 
federacy. The attention of Joseph Davis, 
Jeff's older brother, was attracted by Va- 
rina’s spirit, intelligence, wit, and charm, and 
his invitation to spend Christmas at his 
fabulous Mississippi plantation was partly 
inspired by his selfish schemes. (You will 
revel in the rich pictures of plantation life 
in the chivalrous society of the days before 
the Civil War.) Seventeen year old Varina 
had no qualms about her ability. to cope 
with any plans her host might have for her 
but she was not expecting to be swept off 
her feet by the aloof, reserved younger 
brother. The way of the Old South was a 
“Proud Way” and it was bred in the bone 
of brilliant, sensitive Jeff, idol of his large 
and adoring family. Since the death of his 
wife, he had shut himself up like a hermit 
at his plantation. In spite of themselves, he 
and Varina were irresistibly drawn to each 
other. There were misunderstandings, family 
intrigues, resentment, interference, but Va- 
rina never doubted that the proud and lonely 
man was her destiny. Her own ambition for 
him made her play into the hands of Joseph, 
whose schemes she so hotly resented. This 
story of the courtship of these two real but 
little-known people has everything to de- 
light the most romantic. If you are inter- 
ested in or are studying American history, 
don’t miss it for its picture of the life and 
times of a man who was one of the impor- 
tant figures of our nation’s past. 


DAN Gentlemen, Hush! ‘By Jere 

Wueetwricnt. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, $2.50. The young Confederates, Stacey, 
Tom, and Ash, lost and starving, played hide- 
and-seek with Union soldiers, escaping only 
to rejoin their companies as “Marse Robert” 
Lee surrendered at Appomattox. Heartened 
by Ash’s picture of the luxurious plantation 
left to him by his aunt, the three penniless and 


war-weary boys—sixteen, seventeen and 
eighteen respectively—braved the difficulties 
of the journey home to find only ravaged and 
blackened ruins. Almost literally pulling 
themselves up by their bootstraps, they faced 
the chaos of the Reconstruction and the chal- 
lenge of rebuilding inch by inch and day by 
day until Ash could say proudly, “Now we've 
been feedin’ people at our own board—Union 
and Confederate both. We set out to make a 
crop, but gentlemen, hush, looks like we’re 
makin’ a country.” Though the time is 
at the clese of the War Between the States, 
the boys are as real as any young veterans of 
World War II and you can’t help comparing 
this picture of the Reconstruction period 
with postwar conditions today. The story 
moves swiftly to an exciting climax and the 
dialogue has the ring of authenticity, per- 
haps because of the author’s experience with 
boys who served under him in World War II. 


Gay Melody. By Marra Gwinn 


Kiser. Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany, $2.50. In this new book, the author of 
Rosanna and Sylvia Sings of Apples tells the 
story of Melody Merrill, seventeen, and her 
fight to gain and hold the position of teacher 
of the little country school at Briar’s Neck, 
near Concord, Massachusetts. Appalled by 
the drabness of her pupils’ lives, Melody, 
aided and abetted by Louisa Alcott, strives to 
introduce them to laughter and gaiety, to the 
consternation of the school board. Teaching 
is interrupted now and again for gay trips 
to Philadelphia and New York, during which 
Melody and her friends shop for the latest 
fashions. inspect the newest inventions, and 
do all the things that are in vogue. There 
is a charming young man also interested in 
schoolteaching, who crosses Melody’s path 
in romantic and disturbing encounters. Con- 
flict between Melody and the school board 
and between Melody and the young man 
continues up to the thoroughly satisfactory 
ending. If you have read Mrs. Kiser’s other 
books, you know how delightfully real her 
people are, how warmly she writes of home, 
family, and everyday living. This book, like 
the others, is full of humor and gaiety and 
the fascination of the details of other-day 
customs and manners. THE END 
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Vegetables Can Be 
Glamorous 


(Continued from page 43) 


EGGPLANT PANCAKES 
1 medium-size egg- 
plant (about 11/2 
pounds) 
1 egg, beaten 
1 teaspoon salt 
6 tablespoons butter 
or salad oil 


Wash eggplant and peel. 


ver 


VY, pound processed 
American cheese 

1 (8 oz.) can tomato 
sauce 

4 tablespoons 
minced onion 


Cut into cross- 
wise slices 4” thick. Dip slices in beaten 
egg to which % teaspoon of the salt has been 
added. Slowly sauté in hot fat until brown 
on both sides, but not tender. Arrange egg- 
plant slices in a shallow baking dish or pan 
in stacks of three (like pancakes) with slices 
of cheese between and on top. Heat the 
tomato sauce with the minced onion and re- 
maining % teaspoon of salt, and pour around 
the stacks. Bake in a moderate oven (375° ) 
for 25 minutes, or until the cheese is melted 
and the stacks slightly browned on top. 
Each stack makes a serving. If the slices 
seem too large, cut into halves. Serves 4. 


HAM-AND-VEGETABLE SALAD 
1% cups chopped 
cooked ham 
¥, cup cooked peas 
1 cup chopped celery 
2 tablespoons chopped 
green pepper 
Combine all ingredients and serve in let- 
tuce cups. Garnish with radish roses or 
stuffed olives. Serves 6. 
Leftover tongue, chicken, lamb, or other 
meat may also be used for this salad. 
THE END 


V4 cup chopped 
sour pickles 

1 tablespoon pre- 
pared mustard 

Y_ cup mayonnaise 








ATTENTION RECIPE COLLECTORS! 


Still available—the beautiful, washable 
plastic binder that will turn your collection 
of American Girl Recipe Files into a real 
loose-leaf cookbook! Send only 65c¢ in 
stamps, check, or money order to get it. 


Here‘s the handy coupon for ordering 
American Girl Recipe File folders and the 
loose-leaf binder. 


ee oe in stamps, check, or 
money order for...........+.. copies of the 
Recipe Files and............ of the Amer- 
ican Girl Recipe File Binders. 

NO. 1 []} NO. 10 a} 
NO. 2 [} NO. 11 * 
NO. 3 [} NO. 12 {] 
NO. 4 [] NO. 13 C] 
NO. 5 [j NO. 14 C) 
NO. 6 [) Ne. ca 
NO. 7 [} NO. 16 C 
NO. 8 [} NO. 17 C) 
NO. 9 [} NO. 18 ca 


American Girl Recipe File Binder 
I enclose 6¢ in stamps for each Recipe File, 
and a stamped, self-addressed. business-size 
envelope for every two copies ordered. 
| enclose 65¢ in stamps. check, or money 
order for each Recipe File Binder ordered. 


Street 


City (include zone) & State 
Don't forget to enclose your ‘stamped | envelopes! 


MAIL TO: THE AMERICAN GIRL 
Cookbook Dept. 
15S East 44th St., New York City 17 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 
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This attractive young woman is 
a Service Representative in the 
telephone office. She is responsi- 
ble for about 2000 accounts (tele- 
phone numbers to you) and the 
people they represent. Pleasant, 
friendly, courteous, she makes 
more friends in a few weeks than 
many girls do in a lifetime. 

She’s the young woman your 
Mother and Dad talk to when 
they want a telephone moved, or 
a new extension installed, or have 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





i 
| 7 


any other business with the tele. 
phone company. She gets things 
organized, so that the telephone 
people in all departments can 
work toward providing your fam- 
ily with the best service possible. 

Helping people, she says, can 
be exciting fun. And it’s fun she’s 
well paid for. She’s one of 560,000 
Bell System women who play 
a big part in making America’s 
telephone service the finest in 
the world. 














Easy to 
handle 


e It’s a pleasure to paddle your own 
canoe — when it’s an Old Town! Re- 
sponsive, safe, sturdy, dependable. 





FREE CATALOG shows all kinds of canoes for 
paddling, for sailing, for outboards, Also sailboats, 
outboard boats, dinghies, rowboats, Send for it to- 
day. Address Old Town Canoe Company, 525 Fourth 
Street, Old Town, Maine. 





‘Old Town Canoes” 


LIBRARY of PICTURES 
& PHOTO FOLDER 


ENLARGEMENT 


Just to get a. we will send you 
a beautifu x5” rofessional enlarge 

ment ma cae from your favorite snapshot, 
picture, or negative. By return mail we 
will send FREE ‘‘Library of Pictures’’ 
and photo folder, Send ad 10c for 
enlargement TODAY! ‘‘EXTRA! Roll 
developed and printed 25c. 


AMERICAN STUDIOS, Dept. 383, 


TRADING CARDS winks 


Pack =1 Horses—Cats—Dogs—Other Animais. 52 cards. 

Pack =2 Pin-ups—Flowers—Scenes. 52 cards 

Pack =3 Paintings—Ships—Birds—Peopie. 52 cards. 
$1.25 per pack. Money back if not satistie a. 


Chicago Trading Card Co., Dept. AGS P.0.Box 5343, Chicago, il. 






_ _— 








NDIAN BEADWORK fe sis, ooabiies* ‘Buy: 
ing direct from Indians. Prices reasonabie. Free List. 
PAWNEE BILL'S INDIAN | TRADING PO 





Box 35-A Pawnee, Oklahoma 
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Fun With a Future 


SPALDING cmneeaee 
the contacts with wonderful, unselfish volun- 
teers; the friendship with other professionals; 
I (0) R 1c the fun of meeting girls through troop visits will 
and camp.” mint 
chur 











Irene Ciochine Brower, of the Denver, car | 

Colorado, Girl Scout staff, is a recent bride, one 

( She writes that her husband “appreciates and 
MY GOSH, the fact that I was, and am, a Girl Scout, and 
PARDNER? because through Scouting I learned to cook Tl 
° and to be resourceful. He feels, too, that a ushe 

Girl Scout would be a good mother.” Irene hear 

made up her mind to be a Girl Scout worker Cho 

when she was eleven. She set out to get all parti 

the experience she could. “I did volunteer as y 

work in the Girl Scout office, was a Program dign 

Aide in a Brownie troop and at camp. While expr 

in college I was an assistant leader and a bo 

spent my summers as a counselor at camp.” of fl 

She studied about people during her stem 

college years at Western Reserve University. aisle 

Last year, with the help of a Girl Scout frien 

scholarship, she finished work for her At 

Master’s Degree in Social Work at Denver plac 

University. From her Girl Scout troop, from meal 

a youth hostel trip abroad when she was six- Perh 

teen to meet Girl Scouts of other countries, tradi 

from her professional work, Irene has con- mem 

cluded that “the more you give to Girl third 

Scouting, the more you receive.” ago, 

from 


If you like people—all kinds of people; all | you 
ages, races, creeds; and if you believe in Girl | wed: 
Scouting, you, too, may become a Girl Scout the | 
professional worker. Salaries start at $2400 
and you may expect increases comparable to | —— 
those for similar jobs in youth-serving or- 


ganizations. 
rS To prepare for a job like Phyllis’ or Ann’s, a 
( , od start now. Test your ability to work happily 
_ E99 with others in school, in community affairs, 


if ZA ates 
| Y A SEMI-FINAL MATCH 


/ IN THE BEVERLY HILLS TOURNEY 
WENT TO1O2 GAMES.....AND 
LASTED4 HOURS AND45 MINUTES 
«THEY HAD TO FINISH UNDER 
THE LIGHTS 7 


at camp. 

You will need to go to college. Choose one 
with the help of your high-school dean or 
faculty adviser. You should combine a sound 
education in the liberal arts with courses in L 
sociology, history, psychology, economics, 
philosophy—subjects that will help you learn 
about people and the world we live in. 





N addition to a college degree, you must 
have two years’ experience as a group 
leader in a Girl Scout troop, a club in a 
Y.W.C.A., Camp Fire, settlement, or other 3 
community group. You must learn how to 
help a group decide what to do, and to make 


: CHAMPIONSHIP ae 


APP 5.1.1.0 -woor cove 








y 



















a a oe and carry out plans. You also must serve as a 

AMSA: OF SPALDING AND camp counselor. It will be most helpful if you 
ay WRIGHT ano DITSON = - a varied oe _ a 

‘SSE RACKETS KEEP STRINGS ay and troop camps as well as the estab- 

TIGHTER LONGER... lished summer camp. If you have been a Girl 

CHAMPIONSHIP AD FIBER WELDING” Scout, look for some of these opportunities 


Men eae SEALING ” in other organizations to broaden your point 

of view. With careful planning, all this 
necessary experience may be behind you by 
the time you graduate from college. 

Helping people takes patience, enthusiasm, 
and wisdom. You can begin now to build 
these qualities in yourself and to make Girl 
Scouting your way of life. 

If you would like more information about 
careers in Girl Scouting write to Joint Per- 
sonnel Services, Girl Scout Headquarters, 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y., 
for the free leaflet, “You Can Prepare for 
Tomorrow’s Job Today.” 


— THE END 


TENNIS TWINS 


The Wright & Ditson and its 
twin the Spalding Tennis Ball 
lead the field in official adop- 
tions for Major Tourna- 
ments, including the 
U. S. Davis Cup and 
National - 
Championships. 






TENNIS PRO... 
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Here Comes the 
Bridesmaid 


(Continued from page 11) 


will be given your bouquet, and do the last- 
minute primping before leaving for the 
church. You may be asked to travel in the first 
car with the bride’s mother, or in the next 
one with the other bridesmaids. The bride 
and her father go to the church together, 
and are the last to arrive. 

Then, almost before you know it, the 
ushers are lining up in the vestibule, you 
hear the thrilling strains of the “Bridal 
Chorus” from Lohengrin, and you and your 
partner are moving forward together, just 
as you did in the rehearsal. You walk with 
dignity, your head high, a happy, natural 
expression on your face. If you are carrying 
a bouquet, it is held by both hands; a sheaf 
of flowers should lie on your outside arm, 
stems pointing toward the center of the 
aisle. Of course you don’t wave or nod to 
friends in the audience. 

At the chancel you take your assigned 
place and stand quietly as you listen to the 
meaningful, ancient words and _ responses. 
Perhaps the origins of some of the wedding 
traditions flash across your mind. You re- 
member hearing that the ring is put on the 
third finger of the left hand because, long 
ago, it was thought that a vein ran directly 
from the heart to that point. The bridal veil, 
you know, is a relic of a civilization where 
weddings were arranged by parents, and 
the groom did not see his bride’s face until 


the ceremony was over. The ushers, of 
course, have evolved from the groomsmen 
of an earlier day—warrior friends of the 
groom who rode forth to help him capture 





Beginning in the June Issue 


Here is what you have been asking for— 
a three-part story about Pat Downing and 
her friend, Janie. You will alternately 
rejoice and despair with that engaging 
young lady as she overcomes the obsta- 
cles to a trip across the country to visit 
her best friend, and eventually gets there 


and back. Watch for 
Journey for Pat 
by 


Frances Fitzpatrick Wright 











his lady-love. As for your own function as 
bridesmaid, that is probably an echo of old 
Rome, where a bride provided ten maidens 
as legal witnesses to her nuptials. 


Now the organ bursts into the Mendels- 
sohn “Wedding March” from “Midsummer’s 
Night’s Dream,” and the bride and groom 
have turned away from the altar and walk 
happily down the aisle together, followed 
by the flower girl, maid of honor, best man, 
bridesmaids, and ushers. Usually the order 
for the recessional is exactly the reverse of 
that followed in the procession up the aisle 
before the ceremony, but in some churches 
it is permissible today for the maid of 
honor to walk out on the arm of the best 
man, and fer the bridesmaids and ushers to 
pair off, 

While the ushers return to the church to 
escort the guests out, you and the other 
members of the bridal party hurry to Betsy’s 
house to take your places in the receiving 
line. The arrangement of this line varies 
according to the space available and the 
formality of the affair, but in a simple home 
reception the mothers of the bride and of 
the groom, the bride, groom, and bridal 
attendants will stand in a semicircle or line 
before some attractive background, where 
they may conveniently greet each guest. 
Usually the mother of the bride will head 
the line, and the rest of the bridal party 
arrange themselves in whatever order is 
most convenient, except that the bride should 
be on the right of her husband; the maid of 
honor on the right of the bride. The two 
fathers need not receive in the line, but 
usually circulate informally; and of course 
the ushers are busy guiding guests to the 
receiving line and with other duties. 

As you stand in line, you will hold your 
bouquet in your left hand so that your right 

(Continued on page 49) 





Another Chorus—F or 


The Pause 


COPYRIGHT 1949, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 


That Refreshes 


Ask for it either way... both 
trade-marks mean the same thing. 
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See them at your bike dealers! 
Less batteries, front set or rear set 


You'll Want These Too for Your Bike 


JET-RAY Horn-Lite 


Powerful horn. Brilliant 
light. In one unit! Jet de- 
sign. Sturdy. Beautiful! 
Different! Uses 2 st’d. 14” 
flashlight cells. $375 


Less batteries 


BICYCLE LIGHTS, 
Elta 1": 
GENERATORS 






DELTA 


REVOLVING BICYCLE 
HUB LIGHTS e 


lag | Hubba Hubb 


Wit 
Front Hub 


Rear Hub 
"Round and ‘round they go — circles of 
brilliant, colored, never ending light. 
Front—red and green. Rear—red and red. 


Other color lenses available. Mount easily 
on hubs. Use 2 st’d. 114” flashlight cells. 


$135 


et 2 
4. FES 
> EJ ; 


TRIPLE-LITE 
Stop light—Tail light—Re- 
flector. A great 3-in-1 unit. 
Operates on automotive 
principle. Uses 2 st'’d. 1%” 
flashlight cells. 
Less batteries 





$269 























Your Name Here 


NAME RING \(\ 














Thrilling New Fad! 


Your first name or nickname 
setting on a Deautitul modernistic 


inscril 
SEND NO ‘MONEY! L == tar 
size. bay bos Bostman,ooly § . 08 clas Tow ering 
STEW TEWART CO. “Dept. R-sba, 616 Wainut St, ‘Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


K if not Geligh ORDER NO 




























CHEROKEE TRADERS, Dept. 2-8 ‘ 

319 N. Robinson, Oklahoma City, Okla. i} 
Please send...........0..0- pair (s) SQUA-MOCS at : 
$3.75 per pair. Size Color l 
Name i 
Address ] 
EIN PE icctecins IR yi cia ccceatieont ‘ 

4 0 Money Order -_* Check 0 c.o.p. ; 


Gloves On Your Feet 





Your twinkling feet will never grow tired in 
_ SQUA- MOCS—gay, soft-sole Indian Moccasins. 


iful hand Indian b rk on toes. 
Made of finest Buck Tan or Pearl Buck. Wash 
them like gloves! In pearl gray or brown. 





pow ewww we ee ew ee eee -——4 
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FUMBLE 


Susit: Mamma, you know that vase you 
said had been handed down from genera- 
tion te generation? 

Mortner: Yes, dear. 

Susie: Well, this generation dropped it. 

Sent by MARILYN ALTMAN, Detroit, Michigan 


ON HER WAY 


Minute: If you don’t stop playing that 
saxophone, [ll go crazy. 

Wiute: I guess it’s too late. I stopped 
an hour ago. 


Sent by SHARON MAXFIELD, Brazil, Indiana 


FISH STORY 


The delivery boy from the fish market 
handed his package to the maid with the 
announcement, “It’s C.0.D.” 

The girl bristled. “You needn’t spell it 
out for me,” she said angrily. “And be- 
sides, the cook ordered haddock.” 

Sent by BETTY LEE NEWMAN, Alexandria, Virginia 


CORRECT! 


CHEMISTRY TEACHER: 
When water becomes ice, 


LIFE WITH LIL 


OUCH! 


JosePpH: When can a ball team make 
three runs and still not have a man 
score? 

Jack: When it’s a girls’ team. 

Sent by JUNE HANEY, Lone Rock, Wisconsin 


Morner: You boys are always quarrel- 
ing. Can’t you agree once in a while? 

Grorce: We do agree, Mother. Bill 
wants the biggest apple and so do I. 

Sent by NANCY STOCKHOLM, Fowler, Indiana 


LITERAL 


Diner: I'd like a cup of coffee, with- 
out cream, please. 

Warrer: We're all out of cream, sir. 
You'll have to take it without milk. 

Sent by JUDY BENSON, Bethesda, Maryland 
The American Girl will pay $1.00 for every joke 
printed on this page. Send your best jokes to THE 
AMERICAN GIRL, 155 East 44th S:., New York 17, 


New York. Be sure to include your name, address, 
ond age, and write in ink or on the typewriter. 


by Merrylen 





what is the greatest 
change that takes place? 
Strupent: The price. 


Sent by MARLENE GEROULD, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvonia 


NATURALLY! 

Wit: There are two 
things .I never eat for 
breakfast. 

Nir: Bacon and eggs? 

Wir: No, Lunch and 
dinner. : 








Sent by MARCELINE MAKUL- | 
SKI, Detroit, Michigan 


WASTE OF EFFORT 


Mornuer: Ann, did you 
water my rubber plant? 

Ann: No, Mother, I 
thought it was water- 
proof. 


Sent by JUDY LOU BARRETT, 
Bloomington, Indiana 


HARD-BOILED EGG 

MortHer: Joe, 
take your bath. 

Joe: Do I have to take 

a bath? I was in hot 

water all day at school. 

Sent by GAYLE DYER, Baird, 


come 




















“Well, if I’m going to be a dress designer 


Texas I’ve got to start on somebody!” 


MAY, 
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Here Comes the 
Bridesmaid 


(Continued from page 47) 


will be free to shake hands with the guests 
as they proceed down the line in orderly 
sequence. Since long conversations will 
only cause congestion, you probably will 
merely exchange a few pleasant words with 
each guest before introducing him to the 
bridesmaid beside you, and turning to greet 
the next person. By the way, don’t worry 
about those introductions. Make them brief 
but clear. It is enough to say just the two 
names (that of the bridesmaid first) as: 
“Miss Smith-Mr. Carpenter,” or you may 
say, “Miss Smith, may I present Mr. Car- 
penter,” or, “Mary, this is Mr. Carpenter,” 
and, turning to the man, “Mr. Carpenter- 
Miss Smith.” In a town where almost every- 
one knows everyone else, of course, few 
formal introductions will be needed. 

When all the guests have been received, 
the line breaks up for refreshments and the 
cutting of the cake. Sometimes the wedding 
party eats at a special bridal table, where 
the seating has been arranged by place 
cards. If there is music, the bride and 
groom customarily dance the first dance to- 
gether before the other guests join them on 
the floor. 

Then, before very long, the maid of honor 
will signal to you that the bride is going 
upstairs to change into her going-away suit, 
and you and the other bridesmaids put down 
your own flowers and gather at the foot of 
the staircase with outstretched arms, in hope 
of catching the bouquet, the superstition 
being that she who does will be married 
next. Many of the guests may not realize 
that this custom, a high point of the modern 
wedding day, evolved from the fourteenth 
century European idea that a bride’s be- 
longings brought good luck. 

When the bride and groom hurry off in a 
gay shower of confetti to catch the train for 
their honeymoon trip, you will turn back 
into the house and mingle with the guests 
until the reception is over. Everyone will be 
agreeing that it was the loveliest wedding 
ever. And you will know that, next to being 
the bride, being a bridesmaid is the most 
exciting thing in the world! 

THE END 





OUR MAY COVER 


No wonder a dreamy feeling comes to 
lovely Maggi McNamara as she models 
this Paris inspired, romantic young dress! 
The eyelet-and-lace bodice is topped by 
o quaint cuffed collar that goes round the 
neckline, widens into revers just beyond 
the shoulders, and then buttons down the 
back. The skirt is of billowing organdy 
with an apron inset of eyelet. Perfect for 
graduation and proms and dances all 
through the spring and summer, this 
delicate gown is a Junior First design, 
comes in sizes 7-15 for the teen. It's 


about $17 at the stores listed. 


Shoes by Capezio 





YOU CAN BUY... 


The dress featured on the cover 
may be purchased at the following 
stores: 


Bowman’s Dept. Store, Harrisburg, Pa. 
The Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 

John A. Brown Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Brown-Dunkin Co., Tulsa, Okla. 
Burdine’s, Miami, Fla. 

Carson Pirie Scott, Chicago, Ill. 
Famous-Barr, St. Louis, Mo. 

Filene’s, Boston, Mass. 

Flint & Kent, Buffalo, N. Y. 

B. Forman, Rochester, N. Y. 

Gladding’s, Providence, R. |. 

The Hecht Co., Washington, D. C. 

Hutzler Brothers, Baltimore, Md. 

The Ernst Kern Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Lion Dry Goods, Toledo, Ohio 

Macy’s, New York, N. Y. 

May Company, Denver, Colo. 

The Peerless Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Petersen Harned-Von Maur, Davenport, lowa 
Rike-Kumler, Dayton, Ohio 

Shillito’s, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Strawbridge & Clothier, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Thalhimer’s, Richmond, Va. 

John Wanamaker, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The raincoat featured on Pages 18 
and 19 can be purchased at the fol- 
lowing stores: 


Belk-Matthews Co., Macon, Ga. 

Bry’s, Memphis, Tenn. 

Buffums, Long Beach, Calif. 
Famous-Barr, St. Louis, Mo. 

B. Forman, Rochester, N. Y. 

Gimbel Bros., New York, N. Y. 
Hudson’s, Detroit, Mich. 

May Co., Denver, Colo. 

J. C. Macinnes, Worcester, Mass. 

The Old Bee Hive, Burlington, Vt. 
Porteous, Mitchell & Braun, Portland, Me. 
Sears, Betty & Bob, Portsmouth, Va. 
Stripling‘s, Fort Worth, Texas 
Strouss-Hirshberg, Youngstown, Ohio 





300 Ponty 10¢ 


INCLUDES STAMPS CATALOCUINC UP 


TO 25c EACH! ALSO APPROVALS. 


MYSTIC STAMP COMPANY 


Camden 70, New York 


WOW! 510° Worth Of Fun10c! 


What a treasure hunt! Big package 500 Foreign Stamps, in- 
cluding airmails, pictorials and others from the world over; 
pw worth - to 25c each. This offer sent for 10c to approval 


®*~plicants only 
JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. 90, Jamestown, N.Y. 











Poreten Coin, Banknote and 
la illustrated coin list 
EN to approval service 
BARGAINS: | ‘3 3c 









cents, 10c; 
10¢; ieee eaee. 53c. 





WORLD'S LARGEST STAMP! 


A real curiosity! A stamp so large ( 14 inches) it will 
occupy a full page in your album, Retalis ne 50c. Given to 
aneres al service appl cants sending 3c postage. STAMPS: 
1 different. 500 for $1; — i $2; 2500 Mixed af 50. 

P Co. 





TATHAM STAM ingfield 4, Massachusetts 
Surprise package of Somes 
12 different Countrie: 1 


ad GIV EN ° by F ee, 1 “per- 


foration Gauge, supply of Stam ni 1 Approval 
Sheet for cuemente Stamps, 1 Phare Triangle t to Ap- 
proval Applican 3c 

Belair Stamp Co., 3200 Park Ave., ia G, Baltimore 17, Md. 








GIVEN! 


ittustrated! United States 
—_ . Otters! 
HARRIS ¢ & CO., 101 Transit Bide. «., BOSTON, MASS. 


GIVEN! trish C ative Collecti in- 


cluding Rebellion Issue with approv- 
us. 3c Postage. Raymax, 123-G William St., NYC 7 





Ss ~* renin ins in Packets 
Ui O 
g i Cohector pplies. Special 
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10 \ Different Stamps 


sinc! lu a, F.D.A.. TRIANGLE | 
ree Gaphovel pp SyAmeP. 





@ a: 
AYALON amare Dept. I SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








900 BRITISH EMPIRE STAMPS 
ONLY 3c TO APPROVAL BUYERS 
KENMORE, Dept. 15, Arlington 74, Mass. 





Different Stamps °*’ 
to APPROVAL BUYERS. Contains 
stamps worth up to 15c each! c 


LITTLETON STAMP CO., LITTLETON 14, N.H. 


20 











Cactus Plant at and Gents lines, iposns 
uinea pon 

Portuguese 
ap- 


° Potomac 
Stomp Co., Dept. 100, Washington 10, B.C. 





100 Diff. from ORIENTAL COUNTRIES-10c 


200 diff, World Stamps..25¢ 500 diff. World Stamps. .$1.00 
SMITH & CO., Box 6618, N. E. Sta., Kansas City, Mo. 





b> 
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What Are “Approvals’’? 


**Approvals,’’ or ‘‘approval sheets.’’ mean sheets 
with stamps attached which are made up and sent out 
by dealers. The only obligation on the part of the re- 
cipient of ‘‘Approvals’’ is that the stamps must be 
returned prometty and in good condition, or paid for. 
price of each stamp is on the sheet and the 
collector should detach those which he wishes to buy 
then return the sheet with the remaining stamps in as 
food order as when received. enclosing with it the 
price of the stamps he has detached and. most impor- 
ant, his name, street address, city, postal zone num- 
ber, State. and the invoice | number. 








* 





In Step with 


the Times 


Bonds of Steel 





In the stirring history of our country’s 
expansion there are few sagas to equal that 
of the men who fought off Indians with one 
hand while they drove railroad spikes with 
the other—men of almost every nationality 
who worked so hard and so well that their 
job was finished six years ahead of time! 

Eighty years ago this month, on May 10, 
1869, a golden spike was driven into the last 
tie connecting the transcontinental railroad 
lines. In 1862, during the Civil War, Presi- 
dent Lincoln had urged that the East and 
the West be joined by rail, and the Central 
Pacific Railroad was authorized to build 
eastward from San Francisco, while the 
Union Pacific Railroad built westward from 
Omaha, already connected by rail to the 
East. 

The difficulties were so great that many 
people predicted the railroad would never 
be completed. Materials for the Union 
Pacific had to be sent across the country in 
wagons; supplies for the Central Pacific were 
shipped around Cape Horn by ocean 
freighter. Indians attacked the building 
crews repeatedly and in one raid killed 
fifteen workers. Once a freight train and its 
entire crew were captured, but were retaken 
later by the railroad forces. 

But the two lines were finally joined at 
Promontory, Utah. One engine approached 
the meeting place from the west, while an- 
other puffed to meet it from the east. Slowly 
the two locomotives drew together, and as 
they bumped noses, each engineer broke a 
bottle of champagne over the opposite 
engine. As the climax of the ceremonies, a 
golden spike made of 18 twenty-dollar gold 
pieces, with the inscription, “May God con- 
tinue the unity of our country as this rail- 
road unites the two great oceans of the 
world,” was hammered into the last tie. 
After the ceremony the spike was removed 
and now is in a San Francisco museum. 

Today an intricate network of nearly a 
quarter of a million miles of gleaming rails 
joins the East and West Coasts, the North 
and the South—a memorial to the hardy men 
who battled sandstorms and blizzards, In- 
dians and wild animals, hunger and thirst, 
to make possible our national unity. 


Town Bees 


Rockefeller Center, in New York City, is 
often called “a beehive of activity’—but 
probably few of the workers in its great 
buildings, or any of the thousands of visitors 
who pass through it daily, know that it 
actually does house, far above their heads, 
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by LLOYD WELDON 


hives containing more than 250,000 bees! 

Mr. L. H. Hartman, president of an ad- 
vertising agency with offices on the fifteenth 
floor of the Associated Press Building, de- 
cided during the war to add a beehive to his 
victory garden on the 10-by-45 foot terrace 
outside his office. A city dweller all his life, 
he had had no experience with the honey 
gatherers, but he studied about beekeeping 
at the public library, and now, six years 





SPEAKING OF AGES 


One hundred and thirty years ago this 


month, England’s Queen Victoria was 
born, and her reign gave to the latter half 
of the nineteenth century the nickname of 
the Victorian Age. Other historical eras 
have also been called “ages.” What were 


the approximate dates of the following? 


1. Elizabethan Age 
2. Dark Ages 
3. Age of Heroes 


4. Bronze Age 
5. Age of Chivalry 
6. Age of Pericles 
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later, he has a thriving apiary which pro- 
duces one hundred pounds of honey a year. 

The skyscraper terrace is too small, of 
course, to provide enough flowers to support 
thousands of bees, so every day the citified 
insects have to fly away in search of nectar. 
Since a bee’s radius usually is about four 
miles, Mr. Hartman believes that some of 
his bees fly across the Hudson River to New 
Jersey, although many of them probably go 
only as far as Central Park, or to the many 
tiny gardens hidden behind New York apart- 
ment houses. 

In wintertime the hives are wrapped in 
heavy brown paper, with a small hole left 
open so the bees can breathe. When the 
weather gets warm, the bees come out and 
feed on sugar and water for a week or so, 
but by May they are again on the wing in 
search of flowers. In October, Mr. Hartman 
“robs” the hives, and presents jars of the 
honey to his clients. 

Visitors to his offices do not need to worry 
about the occupants of the hives going on a 


rampage, for Mr. Hartman 


thoughtfully 
stocked them with the Italian variety of 
bees, which rarely sting! 


On Guard! 


May means warm weather and _ spring 
flowers to most of us, but in the North At 
lantic, May means that icebergs are breaking 
away from the Greenland glaciers, gliding 
at the rate of 10 to 40 miles a day into the 
sea lanes. 

About 8,000 icebergs break off yearly 
around this time. Many of them are as long 
as 500 feet and tower more than 200 feet 
above the water. But seven eighths of 
every "berg is beneath the surface, and many 
ships have been lost when they ran upon 
the submerged part. It was through such an 
accident in April, 1912, that the great ship 
Titanic, on her first voyage, was sunk with 
a loss of 1,500 lives. 

Ever since then, two 250 foot U. S. Coast 
Guard cutters, each manned by 120 mea, 
have patrolled 45,000 square miles of the 
northern seas from March to July, charting 
the course of the bergs—and not one ship 
has been lost as a result of an iceberg colli- 
sion since the Titanic. 


In 1914 Belgium, Canada, Denmark, 
France, Great Britain, The Netherlands, 
Norway, Russia, Sweden, and Germany, 


Italy, and Japan, joined with the United 
States in an agreement which established 
the International Derelict Destruction, Ice 
Observation and Patrol] Service, and each 
country pays the U.S. Coast Guard a yearly 
fee. Germany, Italy, and Japan were sus- 
pended during the second world war. 
No way has been found as yet to destroy 
the big bergs. In 1925 experiments were 
made with dynamite. Coast Guardsmen 
wearing heavy, spiked shoes climbed upon a 
berg 300 feet long and 150 feet high, in- 
serted in its crevices enough dynamite to 
wreck the largest ship aflcat, returned to the 
cutter with cables attached to the dynamite, 
and set off the explosion. The berg shivered 
slightly, a little loose ice fell off the edges, 
a geyser of water shot up—and that was all. 
The Patrol has never lost a ship or a man, 
and charts the courses of the icebergs with 
one hundred per cent accuracy. Under Ad- 
miral E. H. “Iceberg” Smith, the scholarly, 
fifty-nine-year old oceanographer who _ has 
directed the Patrol since the first world wat, 
it has begun to use airplanes and radar, and 
ships great and small plow through the 
murky North Atlantic, secure in the knowl 
edge that they are protected by the watchful 
eyes of our Coast Guard Iceberg Patrol. 
THE END 


MAY, 1949 
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Swim-trim suit for a mermaid 
is turquoise green, with 
quarter skirt. Molded in 
straight princess style for 
sizes 8-14... with a bra top 
for sizes 16-18. 50% wool, 
50% cotton in such a pretty 
trefoil design! 8-164a—4.50 


Gay basque shirt with stripes 
going ‘round and ‘round, 
blends dark green, light 
gray and white to make 
a top mate for shorts ’n 
slacks. Combed cotton yarn. 
fast color and washable. Sizes 


10-18. 8-278a—1.25 



















Trim, white shorts with green stripes for 
the elegant touch! Perfect for tennis— 
sparkling cool in the sun! Sanforized. 

washable drill. Sizes 8-20. 8-158a—1.65 


Lovely one-piece playsuit . . . with cute 
cap sleeves .. . designed for coolness 
and style! It’s fast color. aqua cham- 
bray and sanforized. Sizes 10-18. 
8-128a—3.75 





At your Girl Scout agency. 
or order by mail from 


GIRL SCOUTS of the U. S. A. 
National Equipment Service 


155 East 44 St. 1307 Washington Ave. 245 Mission St. 
New York 17, N.Y. St. Louis 3, Mo. San Francisco 5, Calif. 
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Ir is dangerous to neglect wounds, 
however small; even scratches and small cuts may 
cause serious infections if they are not properly 
treated. 

Mercurochrome (H. W. & D brand of merbromin, 
dibromoxymercurifluorescein-sodium) is one of the 
best antiseptics for first aid use. It is accepted by the 
Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry of the American 
Medical Association for this purpose. 

The 2% aqueous solution in applicator bottles does 
not sting and can be applied safely to small wounds. 
Children do not hesitate to report their injuries 
promptly when Mercurochrome is the household 
antiseptic, because they know that they will not be 
hurt. Other advantages are that solutions keep in- 
definitely and the color shows just where it has been 
applied, 


This seal denotes acceptance of Mercurochrome for New 


and Non-official Remedies by the Council on Pharmacy 7 


and Chemistry of the American Medical Association, 


MERCUROCHROME 


Doctors have used Mercurochrome in their practice 
for more than 24 years. 

Keep a bottle of Mercurochrome handy for the first 
aid care of all minor wounds. Do not fail to call a 
physician in more serious cases. 


ba) PHARMALY 


HYNSON, WESTCOTT & DUNNING, INC. 


Baltimore 1, Maryland 





